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Structurally Oriented Texts and Teaching 
Methods Since World War II: 





A Survey and Appraisal’ 


T IS scarcely necessary to repeat the facts 

about the insecure position which foreign 
languages held during the several decades pre- 
ceding World War II. The attack upon Pearl 
Harbor dramatically changed this state of 
affairs, some 11,000,000 Americans being dis- 
persed on war service to virtually every point 
of the globe. Language instruction, especially 
in the spoken idiom, became as essential as 
gunnery training, logistics, or the manual of 
arms. Never in our history was there such a 
sudden and enormous need for linguistic knowl- 
edge. 

During the early years of the war, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, anticipating a 
growing strategic need for foreign tongues, be- 
gan to organize the Intensive Language Pro- 
gram, under the direction of J. Milton Cowan. 
Its aim was to develop teaching materials and 
instruction in languages not normally taught in 
the United States, yet likely to be needed for 
the war effort. It was not long before the Joint 
\rmy and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation drew upon the program. Hundreds 
of classes were organized at colleges throughout 
the country, under the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program (ASTP), in about forty languages. 

Although all this represented a cooperative 
effort in which teachers of the most varied 
educational philosophies participated, the In- 
tensive Language Program and the ASTP 
language work was largely planned and directed 
by members of the Linguistic Society of 
America. This organization was established in 
1924, it will be recalled, by a group dissatisfied 
with the plans and policies of the Modern 
Language Association of America. Close stu- 
dents of Boas, Sapir, and particularly Bloom- 
field, they have termed themselves “scientific 
linguists” or more commonly today “struc- 
tural” or “descriptive linguists.”! Foremost 
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among their tenets was the concept that a 
language should not be taught from the van- 
tage point of Greek and Latin grammar, but 
from that of its own special structure. A wealth 
of field experience with the American Indian 
and other exotic languages, qualified them es- 
pecially for coping with the problem of provid- 
ing instruction in a number of languages never 
before studied in America, and including such 
tongues as Thai, Burmese, Malayan, Swahili, 
and Pidgin English. 

The special demands of intensive instruction 
coupled with the fact that no classroom texts 
for most of these languages existed in English 
or any other West European language moti- 
vated the preparation of the “Spoken” lan- 
guage series. Over thirty texts were prepared in 
as many languages, being used first in mimeo- 
graphed form. Of these twenty were published 
commercially by Henry Holt and Co. in 1945. 
(Please see chart following article.) 

The ‘‘Spoken”’ texts followed a fixed general 
pattern. Each manual contained customarily 
thirty units. The core of each unit was con- 
stituted by the “‘basic sentences,”’ followed by 
additional “‘listening in” exercises. Grammar 
was cut down to barest essentials and presented 
as much as possible through substitution and 
pattern drills. Much attention was paid to 
phonology,? and phonemics were actually pre- 
sented in non-technical terms. A method of 


* Revised version of a talk given before the Washington 
Linguistic Club, at the Georgetown University Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, March 22, 1955. 

1 The appellation “linguistician” is also sometimes ap- 
plied; usually in a pejorative sense. The term “linguistic 
scientist’’ is also in use. 

2 The scope of this paper does not permit detailed dis- 
cussion of the extremely great contribution made to 
methodology and effective language teaching by such 
phoneticians as Pierre Delattre and Tom4s Navarro Tomas. 
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phonemic transcription was elaborated for 
most languages. Each basic sentence was fol- 
lowed by a phonemic transcription and the 
English equivalent. A vocabulary followed each 
unit, and end-vocabulary was usually present. 
All this was designed to permit the student 
maximum opportunity for practicing the lan- 
guage itself rather than puzzling out vocabulary 
and grammar. Here Bloomfield’s concept was 
followed that: ‘““Language learning is overlearn- 
ing; anything less is of no use.’’* The recording of 
the lessons (generally the first twelve) was in 
itself not a new feature. However, never before 
had both spaced repetition and simultaneous 
translation into English of recorded texts been 
utilized. 

The characteristics of the ASTP classes, 
which we may in the light of what has been said 
above consider as structural, were: 


— 


. Large number of class or “contact” hours each week. 

. Smallness of classes, rarely exceeding 10 students. 

3. Use of native or completely bilingual speakers as in- 
formants or drillmasters. 

. Extensive use of audio-visual aids. 

. Emphasis on the presentation in non-technical terms, 
of the phonology of the target language, using the 
student’s native tongue as point of departure. 

6. Relating of the language to the culture of its speakers, 

here again attempting to utilize the student’s own 

culture as point of reference. This phase often was 
conducted within the framework of “area study.” 


i) 


nn 


Although language teachers or their teaching 
rarely make headlines, it was not long before 
journalists, ever with an eye to the sensational, 
began to proclaim the merits of a ‘wonder 
method” for foreign language instruction, re- 
cently discovered by the Army. The May, 1943 
issue of Reader’s Digest carried an article in that 
tenor entitled ‘Teaching Languages in a 
Hurry.” Puzzled and even irate citizens wrote 
to college administrators querying why the 
schools had been so derelict in the teaching of 
languages, and why they did not adopt the 
“Army method.” It became necessary to print 
clarifications of the true state of affairs. 
J. Milton Cowan, director of the Intensive Lan- 
guage Program and Mortimer Graves, president 
of the American Council of Learned Societies 
published a “‘Statement of Intensive Language 
Instruction.’* Dean H. G. Doyle also wrote a 
rejoinder to the exaggerated publicity entitling 
it: “Learning Languages in a Hurry—But Not 
by Miracles.’ 
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The folklore of the ASTP and the “Army 
method” has by no means died out. Prof, 
William R. Parker, Secretary of the MLA, has 
culled a laughable example of this. Replying in 
his syndicated column “Let’s Explore your 
Mind,” to a question on language study, Albert 
W. Wiggam wrote recently that in two years of 
college training students learn only a few 
broken sentences. However, by “intensive and 
all-out methods” some have been taught to 
speak Siamese “‘like natives” in three months; 
others learned to speak Russian in six weeks, 
One student delivered Spanish lectures in 
South America after two months of study!® 

Obviously the only miracles accomplished 
were the results of hard work both by teacher 
and student. Elton Hocking in his article 
“Language and Area Studies in the Armed 
Services” puts it as follows: ‘““‘What the Army 
did, essentially was to supply a few elastic 
directives, many trainees, adequate funds and 
‘snafu.’ The rest was, in truth, what the in- 
dividual course director did. He did his best 
according to his lights....”? The stories of 
poor morale due to failure to receive commis- 
sions, inept disposition of personnel and the 
like are too well known to require repetition. 
It was as Hocking concludes: ‘‘What the armed 
services did in foreign language and area, no 
less than ‘in the air, on land, and sea’ is a record 
of defeats as well as victories, of blunders as 
well as brilliance.” 

During the past decade several books have 
been written and numerous articles analyzing 
the results of the ASTP experiment and the 
structural techniques applied. Undoubtedly 
the impact has been considerable, and at no 
time in the history of American language 
methodology has there been so much and such 
intense controversy. Herbert B. Myron, Jr., 
wrote recently: ‘Undoubtedly the ASTP was 
the most potent stimulus that our profession 
received in the last half century.”® Vincenzo 


® Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Baltimore, Linguistic Society of America, 1942, Pp. 
12. 

‘ Hispania, Vol. XXVII, 1943, pp. 65 ff. 

5 School and Society, Dec. 18, 1943, pp. 465-467. a 

6 The National Interest and Foreign Languages. Prelimi- 
nary Edition. U.S. Government Printing Office, April, 1954, 
p. 62. 

™MLJ, Nov., 1948, Vol. XXXII, No. 7. 

* “Conversation Anew,” MLJ, vol. XXXVI, No. 5. 
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Cioffari has remarked: “Regardless of merit, 
there is no question but that the Army courses 
have influenced our teaching.’ 

It can scarcely be denied that the struc- 
turalist techniques associated with the ASTP 
are regarded by many with reserve or outright 
hostility. Professor Julian Harris, himself for- 
merly a teacher in the ASTP, describes hu- 
morously one of the reasons why certain in- 
structors have misgivings. To them the method 
means: 

“|. seventeen hours a week of mimicking silly con- 
versations about washrooms and haircuts, with either a 
native informant or the instructor standing by in a vast 
jungle of audio-visual equipment such as loud speakers, 
projectors, screens, etc. gradually closing in on the hapless 
foreign language teacher.’”® 


Those teachers who wished to apply the 
lessons of the ASTP to the postwar scene were, 
of course, confronted by complex problems. 
Not the least of these, inevitably, was that of 
providing funds for the acquisition of audio- 
visual equipment, not to speak of the luxury 
of native informants. Another difficulty was 
that of applying ASTP techniques with the 
traditional framework of three class hours per 
week, 

It is a matter of record, nevertheless, that 
many members of our profession have found 
ways to apply structural techniques in their 
own teaching. The story of how one institution 
effected the transition is told by William G. 
Moulton, in his article ‘The Cornell Language 
Program,” appearing in the October, 1952, issue 
of PMLA. With the aid of a Rockefeller grant, 
a five-year experimental program was tried, 
evaluated, and adopted. The traditional de- 
partments of German and Romance Languages 
were abolished and all language teaching, to- 
gether with philology and linguistics placed 
under a new Division of Modern Languages. 
In the Cornell program, which embraces 10 
modern languages, the beginning courses meet 
six hours weekly instead of three and carry 
double credit. The drill classes are limited to 
ten students each. Twice a week in larger 
classes, totaling as many as 40, students gather 
for a “reading workshop,” originally conceived 
4S a grammatical analysis session, but now 
devoted to the reading of prepared and non- 
prepared materials. 

The Cornell program emphasizes phonology 
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and conversation in the first phase of each 
elementary course, shifting the stress to reading 
in the second phase. Students finishing the first 
two semesters must pass a proficiency test in 
the languages in order to proceed to higher 
courses. Those who fail this may take a reading 
course which more and more has tended to 
become remedial in nature. The traditional 
major in a specific language has been abolished, 
and a student specializes either in language or 
literature, with emphasis on a particular 
language or group. Naturally, there is consider- 
able overlapping of the two curricula. 

The second civilian institution which has 
largely adopted structuralist techniques is 
Georgetown University’s Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics. By virtue of its location 
in Washington it is able to meet a demand 
created by Goverment and Armed Forces 
needs, and offers over thirty foreign languages. 
Like Cornell, it first essayed a period of experi- 
mentation after the war before adopting its pres- 
ent program, described in detail by Professor 
Leon Dostert, its director, in the April, 1953 
PMLA. 

Instruction at the Georgetown Institute is 
both of an intensive and semi-intensive type. 
The intensive courses represent about 1500 
hours of instruction and laboratory work in 48 
weeks; the semi-intensive first year courses 
comprise 450-650 hours for the regular two- 
semester year, with 250 hours and 200 hours 
respectively at the intermediate and advanced 
levels. For languages more cognate to our own 
such as German and French, the schedule con- 
sists of 6 clock hours of class instruction per 
week, supplemented by 9 hours of prescribed 
laboratory work. In the less cognate languages 
the schedule calls for 8 clock hours of class 
instruction, supplemented by 12 hours of lab- 
oratory drill. Thus the average ratio of labora- 
tory work to class instruction is one and a half 
to one. Enrollment is limited to small numbers, 
of no more than 8 students per class. 

Georgetown’s Institute, as far as this writer 
knows, makes the most extensive use of the 
tape recorder of any institution in the country, 


& “The Relation Between the Publishing House and the 
Ciassroom,” MLJ, Oct. 1949, vol. XX XIII. 

* “Assumptions and Implementations of the ‘Intensive 
Method’,” MLJ, Nov. 1949, vol. XX XIII. 
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with the possible exceptions of Cornell and 
Michigan. At first tapes were utilized only for 
additional imitation drill. More recently, how- 
ever, the staff has attempted to develop the 
tape as a teaching instrument as well, including 
on it linguistic comments, restatement of theory 
presented in class, and so forth. 

The Language School of the State Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service School, directed by Dr. 
H. L. Smith, appears to be the only govern- 
mental installation following an_ exclusively 
structuralist approach. Instruction has been 
given at various times in almost 40 languages. 
The School is, of course, mainly concerned with 
the preparation of foreign service officers for 
overseas posts, and conducts its language work 
on a semi-intensive or intensive basis, making 
use in all languages of native informants. The 
staff members are carrying on an impressive 
amount of work in the preparation of teaching 
materials on structural principles, some of 
which is intended for the commercial market. 
(See chart.) 

As for the remainder of America’s 1700-odd 
colleges and the thousands of high schools and 
private institutions which teach foreign lan- 
guages, it is difficult to evaluate the total im- 
pact of structural principles upon them during 
the past decade. In some institutions it is some- 
times one or several staff members, or part of 
the language-teaching complex which are so 
influenced. The universities which make great- 
est, although not exclusive use of descriptive 
techniques, are: California, Chicago, Yale, 
Harvard, Indiana, Michigan, Brown, Texas, 
and Pennsylvania. John J. Santosuosso, in his 
article ‘‘ASTP Characteristics in 55 Colleges, 
1941-1951,” gives the results of his survey of 
55 colleges where ASTP classes had been con- 
ducted during the second World War. He found 
that reading and writing practices had remained 
relatively stable in these colleges, but oral- 
aural practices had increased, to a large extent 
integrated with the reading and writing proce- 
dures.’° 

Reflecting the preoccupation with phonology 
and the spoken language so greatly stressed dur- 
ing the war, there has been a vigorous move- 
ment to construct language laboratories. This 
has been greatly aided by the appearance on 
the commercial market, at inexpensive prices, 





of magnetic tape recorders, a few years after 
the end of World War II. These have done 
much to make up for the lack of the native 
informants, which few schools can afford. At 
the University of Texas, an entire building has 
been erected, with large and modern labora- 
tories, for the use of language faculties. As the 
cost of laboratories ranges from $2000 to 
$15,000 for installations of fairly modest pro- 
portions, there is an obvious problem involved, 
Nevertheless colleges of small, medium, and 
large size alike have been joining the movement 
to construct laboratories which are fast be- 
coming standard equipment. The writer noted 
that such a medium-sized institution as the New 
Mexico A and M College, with which he was 
formerly associated, has just installed a labora- 
tory. Details of this are given in the May, 1954 
issue of the MLJ, in a brief article written by 
Professor C. H. Stubing. Numerous articles on 
the erection and use of language laboratories 
are appearing in our professional journals. 

Partly as a result of the numerous debates 
following the ASTP experiment and the grow- 
ing awareness of the challenge of structural 
approaches, there has been a movement by 
many instructors to acquaint themselves with 
the salient features of descriptive linguistics. 
This trend has been greatly aided by the Sum- 
mer Institutes held by the Linguistic Society 
at the Universities of Michigan, Indiana, 
Chicago, and Georgetown. Rare is the Summer 
Institute which does not include courses and 
talks on the application of structural principles 
to methodology. The program for the coming 
summer at Michigan includes courses on the 
teaching of French, Spanish, German, even 
Latin, and for the first time elementary school 
language instruction. The attendance of in- 
terested persons is facilitated by the grants 
made by the American Council of Learned 
Societies under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Structuralists are contributing to the litera- 
ture of methodology, writing of their own ex- 
periences in applying descriptive concepts in 
their own classes. Nevertheless, there exists 
among some of them a reluctance to write on 
the prosaic subject of methodology. The journal 


© MLJ, Dec., 1954, vol. XX XVIII. 
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Language Learning," published at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan contains numerous articles of 
general interest. The Georgetown University 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics Mono- 
graph Series’? includes many methodological 
articles. Of particular importance are Mono- 
graph No. 5 by Ruth Hirsch Weinstein, and 
entitled Audio-Visual Aids in Language Teach- 
ing, with Critical Bibliography (March, 1954), 
and No. 6, edited by Ernest Pulgram, under 
the title A pplied Linguistics in Language Teach- 
ing (July, 1954). Some of the articles, appearing 
in various journals which are most pertinent to 
this subject include: 

Robert J. Lado, “Phonetics and Phonemics and Pro- 

nunciation Tests,” MLJ, Nov. 1951, vol. XX XV. 
Ernest M. Wolf, “Speak your Textbooks,” ML/J, 


Nov. 1948, vol. XXXII. 
, “Spoken Textbooks,” MLJ, Nov. 1953, vol. 





XXXVII. 

Ernest F. Haden, “Descriptive Linguistics in the 
Teaching of a Foreign Language,” MLJ, April, 1954, 
vol. XX XVIII. 

Harold A. Basilius, “A Structuralist View of German 
Syntax,” MLJ, March, 1953, vol. XX XVII. 

John Carroll, “Linguistic Science and Educational 
Psychology,” Georgetown University Institute of Lan- 
guages and Linguistics Monograph Series, No. 1, Sept. 
1951. 

H. L. Smith Jr., “Today’s Approach to Language 
Learning,”’ Georgelown University Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics Monograph Series, No. 1, Sept. 1951. 

Chas. C. Fries, “Implications of Modern Linguistic 
Science,” College English, 1987, vol. VIII, no. 6. 

William G. Moulton, “A Brief Bibliography on Lin- 
guistics for Foreign Language Teachers,” PMLA, April, 
1955, vol. LXX, no. 2. 


Structuralists have made sizeable contribu- 
tions to the field of textbook construction, 
especially for instruction in the “rare but 
strategically important” languages. In 1952 
the Ford Foundation made a $250,000 grant to 
the American Council of Learned Societies, to 
be expended for the creation of such tools as 
textbooks, graded readings, and dictionaries in 
a number of the more important Asiatic lan- 
guages. General supervision of this has been in 
the hands of the Committee on the Language 
Program, administered by Mr. John Kepke. 
Work under the Program in Oriental Languages 
has been carried on at the Georgetown Insti- 
tute, Cornell, Chicago, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and the State Department Foreign 
Service Institute. In addition the ACLS has 


undertaken a program for the preparation of 
materials for teaching English as a foreign 
language, through contracts with the State 
department. 

The amount of activity in progress, and the 
number of texts already prepared following 
structural lines is perhaps greater than many 
may realize. However, much of this material is 
still in mimeographed form and has not yet 
been commercially published. The chart ac- 
companying this article represents a complete 
survey of such texts and is relatively up-to-date. 

Although it is impossible to comment upon 
each text mentioned in the chart, it is impor- 
tant to note that much of the new text construc- 
tion utilizes the lessons learned in preparing the 
original wartime “Spoken” series. At the same 
time, there has been no hesitancy in revising 
errors and making general improvements. 
Carleton Hodge’s Spoken Serbo-Croatian may 
serve as an example. When it was realized that 
the informants used for this book had largely 
spoken sub-standard Yugoslav dialects, a 
revision was immediately undertaken. Utiliz- 
ing an informant whose speech can be con- 
sidered standard Serbian, Dr. Hodge has redone 
the basic sentences, while Foreign Service 
Institute staff member Charles Bidwell has 
reworked the exercises. At the same time, in 
line with the increasing attention being paid 
to the supersegmental features, the stress, 
pitch, and juncture of each basic sentence are 
being marked in the new Spoken Serbian being 
completed at the Foreign Service Institute. 
This is apparently the first textbook to pay such 
detailed attention to these three items. 

A significant development is represented by 
the derivative type college texts, adopting 
many features of the “Spoken” series, and 
usually prepared in part at least by structural- 
ists. These are also listed in the chart. The 
main change discernible in them, however, is 
the addition of considerable reading material. 
Naturally, also many of the wartime “situa- 
tions” for the dialogues had to be converted to 
peacetime or “‘cold war’’ conditions. 

Another outgrowth of the “Spoken” series is 


11 Edited quarterly by Robert Parslow, 1522 Rackham 
Building, Ann Arbor, Mich.; $2.00 per year. 
12 Available from the bookstore of the Institute. 
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constituted by the phrase books which have 
appeared with accompanying recordings. As 
Professor Wolf points out in the article men- 
tioned above, the exigencies of peacetime 
commercial publication have induced textbook 
writers to make concessions to economy. The 
“Getting Around” series rather than giving 
up spaced repetition and simultaneous transla- 
tion preferred instead to cut down the amount 
of material presented. This is, of course, a 
general problem faced also by writers of the 
college texts. Rehder and Twaddell in their 
German sacrificed both spaced repetition and 
simultaneous translation, reducing the number 
of records and price considerably. Harris and 
Lévéque, in their Conversational French, sacri- 
ficed simultaneous translation. 

It soon becomes apparent to anyone who sur- 
veys the problem that most of the structurally- 
oriented texts have been designed for the begin- 
ning phases. The writer found complete con- 
currence among structuralists—and eclecticists 
also—that the greatest needs at present are 
reading materials, especially for the non-West 
European languages, as well as tape recordings 
for the intermediate and advanced levels. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that 
Georgetown’s Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics has developed a new technique for 
reading. The written text is in the target lan- 
guage, and a recording is prepared of its English 
translation. This permits the instructor to 
make appropriate comments in English for the 
guidance of the listener. The student listens to 
translation of the tape and follows the written 
foreign language text. 

A genuine contribution was made by Pro- 
fessor Gordon Fairbanks in his Russian Area 
Reader,’ widely used wherever Russian is 
taught. The structural innovation of this is 
the presentation before each chapter of topical 
reading material of a series of sentences, in 
Russian, with facing English translations. In 
these the main difficulties and peculiarities to 
be encountered in the following selection are 
isolated and exemplified. Another text which 
attempts to anticipate reading difficulties for 
the student and prepare him is Bergethon’s 
Reading German," intended as a guide to be 
used in conjunction with reading materials. It 
presents the essential grammatical phenomena 
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absolutely basic for the reading of German 
prose, with exercises drilling recognition and 
interpretation. The sentences of the exercises 
have been culled from cultural histories or 
literary documents written for a German public. 
Again here the structural principle is followed 
of maximum aid to the learner in his own lan- 
guage, so that he may concentrate on drilling 
in the foreign language itself. 

This is not the place to make value judgments 
of the accomplishments of structural linguists in 
the field of methodology. Nor do claims and 
counter-claims by  structuralists and_ non- 
structuralists answer the question. No scientif- 
ically sound conclusions can be drawn until 
programs of testing are undertaken to deter- 
mine comparative results achieved by struc- 
tural methods and by “traditional” or ‘“‘eclec- 
tic’ techniques. This has been done in part by 
Cornell and Chicago. There is real need for the 
elaboration of tests to rate actual speaking 
performance, for which nothing satisfactory as 
yet exists, although adequate tests exist in a 
number of languages for aural comprehension. 
Another desideratum is the determination 
through testing of the extent to which oral- 
aural techniques are useful in courses concerned 
primarily with reading. This point is one of the 
most hotly disputed today. At the same time, 
structural techniques, like all things, must 
also stand the acid test of time. 

It would appear that, considering the small 
number of structuralists, their influence during 
the past two decades has been considerable, 
and promises to increase. Professor W. R. 
Parker, again in his work paper The National 
Interest and Foreign Languages, estimates the 
number of practicing structuralists at 260, and 
the total of foreign language teachers at 
26,000 in this country. Of this he remarks: 

“Common sense suggests, however, that if the 260 have 
something valuable to give the 26,000 as seems more than 
likely, they will not soon do it by ignoring or antagonizing 
them, nor will the 26,000 help matters by considering them 
selves beyond enlightenment. Meanwhile, the public needs 


to recognize the existence of an unusual situation in the 
troubled microcosm of language teaching.” 


There would be little use in denying that the 


18 New York, Ronald Press, 1951. 
4 Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 
PP. 124. 
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theories and practices of the structuralists have 
created a growing ferment in our profession. 
Nor can it be denied that manifestations of 
friction and conflict have appeared. Professor 
Gerald Wade of the University of Tennessee 
has registered his concern over this, first in a 
talk given at the 1954 meeting of the South 
Atlantic Modern Language Teachers of Amer- 
ica, and again in a circular letter, embodying 
the above talk, and sent to representative 
teachers of language and literature in America, 
early in 1955. Dr. Wade, among other things, 
has this to say: 


“What we teachers of foreign language and literature 
would seem impelled to do now is to find out what the 
linguistic scientists have done and try to assess its value for 
our own teaching. In addition, we must look into the basic 
philosophy of our discipline, and be able to defend it as 
one of the humanities—if we decide we want to do so after 
our fresh examination.’”"¢ 


There are, however, encouraging signs that 
all is not strife in the “troubled cosmos of 
language teaching.” The realization is grow- 
ing that aloofness and estrangement are of little 
avail, and that only by an open-minded sharing 
of experience can the best interests of the pro- 
fession be served. Of recent years structural 
linguistics have been receiving growing atten- 
tion at regional and national meetings of the 
MLA. At the 1954 national meeting in Chicago 
a Section of the General Meeting, with Einar 
Haugen as chairman, was devoted to struc- 
tural linguistics and language learning. At the 
1955 Georgetown Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics Sixth Annual Round Table Meeting 
(April 15-16, 1955), Robert P. Stockwell, of 
the State Department Foreign Service Institute, 
in a talk entitled: “The Preparation of the FSI 
Spanish Materialkm—A Case History,” dis- 
cussed the desirability of the pooling of knowl- 
edge on the part of those who like himself 
concern themselves primarily with the struc- 
ture of language, and those mainly occupied 
with classroom teaching. His description of 
the way in which such collaboration works at 
the Foreign Service Institute will appear in the 
summer of this year in the annual Round Table 
report prepared by Georgetown’s Institute. 

At the request of the Modern Language 
Association Professors Stockwell and Donald 
Bowen of the Foreign Service Institute are pre- 
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paring a comparative structural analysis of 
both Spanish and English for the use of in- 
terested Spanish teachers at any level. This 
should be available in several months. 

Finally, it appears that there has been a 
healthy reversal of the charged atmosphere of 
the early postwar years when discussions of 
ASTP and structural methods were so tinged 
with emotionalism. At a luncheon meeting of 
Georgetown’s Sixth Annual Round Table, 
Dr. Albert Marckwardt voiced a plea for a 
clearer, more effective, and less emotional ap- 
proach. Speaking for structuralists in his 
address entitled ‘“‘The Terminology of Lin- 
guistics—A Problem in Communication,”’ he 
called for: 


. ». a more successful and succinct presentation of the 
principles of linguistics, at once lucid and compact, than 
we have yet achieved. . . . This cannot be done by shout- 
ing myth and superstition. . .. We must by all means avoid 
arrogance, condescension, and impatience.” 


Whatever directions foreign language method- 
ology and texts take in the near and distant 
future, it seems clear that structural linguistics 
will continue to exercise considerable influence. 
Whether teachers choose to become full-fledged 
structuralists or not, they can scarcely afford 
the luxury of neglecting the subject and its 
implications entirely.” 

JacoB ORNSTEIN 

Graduate School 

U.S. Dept of Agriculture 


16 The letter bears the heading “Two Matters of Urgent 
Interest to Teachers of Language and Literature,” and also 
discusses the implications of the Interdisciplinary Seminar 
held in 1953 at the University of Michigan. Wade’s letter 
specifically seeks the reactions of members of the profes- 
sion, which will certainly have significance to the subject 
at hand. It is hoped that Professor Wade will be able to 
make these known in the near future. 

11 The reader is also urged to consult the following four 
books which, although treating to a large extent the war- 
time ASTP experiment, also touch upon many of the prob- 
lems discussed above: P. F. Angiolillo, Armed Forces Lan- 
guage Teaching, New York, Vanni, 1947; MLA, Committee 
on Trends in Education, A Survey of Language Classes in the 
ASTP, New York, 1944; F. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, 
An Investigation of Second Language Teaching, Boston, 
Ginn, 1948; H. B. Dunkel, Second Language Learning, 
Boston, Ginn, 1948. In addition, Miss E. Van Eenenaam’s 
periodic bibliographies in the MLJ keep record of current 
and pertinent articles. 











TENTATIVE INVENTORY OF STRUCTURALLY ORIENTED 


LANGUAGE TEACHING TEXTS 
(Appearing mostly during World War II and afterwards) 


Abbreviations used below: 


ACLS—American Council of Learned Societies 

FSI—Language School of Foreign Service Institute, Dept. of State 

Ling. Soc.—Linguistic Society of America 

Georgetown—Georgetown University Institute of Languages and Linguistics 


Worip War Texts 
(Spoken Series; published by Holt) 
Chinese—Hockett and Fang 
Japanese—Bloch and Jordan 
Thai—Haas and Subhanka 
Burmese—Cornyn 


Malayan—Dyen, Amat Bin Haji Ami and Seitelman 
Hindustani—Hoenigswald 


Turkish—McQuown and Koy!an 
Hungarian—Sebeok 
Finnish—Sebeok 


Russian—Lesnin (Bloomfield) and Petrova 
Serbo-Croatian—Hodge 


German—Moulton and Moulton 
Danish— Dearden and Stig-Nielsen 
Norwegian—Haugen 
Dutch—Bloomfield 


French—Denoeu 
Italian—Cioffari 
Portuguese—Reno and Ciofiari 
Spanish—Trevifio 


Modern Greek—Kahane, Kahane and Ward 


NEw SPOKEN TEXTS 


(Largely completed; mostly in mimeo. form) 


Chinese—De Francis and Young (Georgetown) 
Amoy Chinese—Bodman (FSI) 
Japanese—Jorden (FSI) 

Korean—Lukoff (Pub. by Holt) 

Thai Reader—Haas (ACLS) 


Hindustani—Bender (Penna.) 
Hindustani—Harter (ACLS) 
Bengali—Ferguson and Satterthwaite (Penna.) 


Azerbaijani—Householder (Indiana) 
Mongol—Austin (Johns Hopkins) 
Uzbek—Raun (Indiana) 

East Armenian—Fairbanks (Cornell) 
Georgian—Fairbanks (Cornell) 


Arabic: 

Spoken Iraqi Arabic—Van Wagoner (pub. by Holt) 

Spoken Saudi Arabic—Van Wagoner, Satterthwaite 
Rice (pub. by ARAMCO) 

Spoken Syrian [Damascus]—Ferguson (FSI) 

Spoken Eastern Arabic [Lebanese]—Ferguson (FSI) 

Spoken Jerusalemn Arabic [Palestinian]—Rice and 
Sa’id (Georgetown) 

Spoken Moroccan Arabic—Sa’id (Georgetown) 

Spoken Arabic [Damascus]—Rice (FSI) 


’ 


Persian Reader [hectograph edition]— Dresden (Penna. 
Albanian— Newmark and Haznedari (Indiana) 


Polish—Ferrell (Indiana) 
Slovak—Mikofsky (Indiana) 
Ukrainian—Fairbanks (Cornell) 
Bulgarian—Antonova (Georgetown) 
Serbian—Hodge, Bidwell, Jankovic (FSI) 
Czech: 

Hirsch Weinstein (Georgetown) 

Gumperz and Bidwell (Cornell & FSI) 


German: 
Mueller—Georgetown 
—Wisconsin 


Icelandic—Haugen (Wisconsin) 
Afrikaans—Fallis (Georgetown) 


French Phonetics & Introductory 

Course—Maubrey & Hirsch—Weinstein (Georgetown) 
Italian—(Chicago) 
Rumanian—Austin (Johns Hopkins) 


English for: 
Koreans—Lukoff (ACLS-FSI) 
Indonesians—Williams (ACLS-FSI) 
Intensive Course in English for Chinese Students— 
English Lang. Inst., Univ. of Mich. 
Turks—Lees (ACLS-FSI) 
Serbo-Croatian speakers: 
Bidwell & Wise—(ACLS-FSI) 
McDonald—(Georgetown) 








ite, 


and 


la. 








Spanish speakers: 
E] inglés hablado—Agard (pub. by Holt, 1953) 
Conversational English for Latin Americans in the U.S. 
—French and Kitchen (English Lang. Inst.) 
Intensive Course in English for Latin American Students 
—English Lang. Inst., Michigan (pub. by George 
Wahr, Ann Arbor) 


English for foreigners: 
Ameriphone Lessons with Stress and Intonation Mark- 
ings—Davis and Croft (Washington Publications, 
3915 Military Rd., N.W. Washington, D.C.) 


TEXTS IN PREPARATION 


Cantonese—Chao (ACLS) 

Wu Dialect [Descriptive Study and Elementary Textbook] 
—Lounsbury (ACLS) 

Vietnamese [Elementary Textbook and Graded Reader] 
—Jones (Georgetown) 

Javanese—Horne (ACLS) 

Cambodian [Basic Description and Elementary Textbook] 
—Jones (Georgetown) 


Shilha Berber—Applegate (ACLS) 
Persian—Hodge, Newman, Ferguson (FSI) 


Hindi—Bender (FSI) 
Telugu—Lisker (Penna) 
Tamil—Lisker (Penna) 
Bengali—Satterthwaite (ACLS) 
Marathi— (ACLS) 


Turkish—Pekmezian (FSI) 
Uighur—Austin (Georgetown) 
Mongol Reader—Austin (Georgetown) 


Georgian—Karateew (ACLS) 
East Armenian— Moulton (ACLS) 
West Armenian—(ACLS) 


French—Pekmezian (FSI) 
Spanish—Stockwell, Bowen Silva (FSI) 
Portuguese—Rauscher (FSI) 
Italian—Frauchiger (FSI) 


Swedish—Frauchiger & Janse (FSI) 


Polish—Bidwell (FSI) 
Russian—Meyer (Lafayette College; Easton, Pa.) 


English for: 
Vietnamese—Gage (ACLS-FSI) 
Chinese—Yen (ACLS-FSI) 
Persian—Paper and Jazayery (ACLS-FSD 
Burmese—Schmader (ACLS-FSI) 
Thai—Gedney (ACLS-FSI) 


CoLLeGE TEXTS 
(Published commercially) 


Mandarin Primer—Chao (Yale, 1948) 

Beginning Chinese—De Francis (Yale, 1946) 

Speak Chinese—Tewkesberry (Yale) 

Chinese, A Beginning Text—Wang (Yale, 1952) 
Selections from Chinese Newspapers—Chih (Yale, 1953) 


STRUCTURALLY ORIENTED TEXTS AND TEACHING METHODS 


Cantonese Primer—Chao (Yale, 1947?) 


Beginning Russian—Cornyn (Yale, 1950) 

Russian Area Reader—Fairbanks (Ronald, 1951) 

Grammar of the Macedonian Literary Language—Lunt 
(Skopje, 1952) 


College Yiddish—Weinreich (Yive, 1948) 


Conversational German—Rehder and Twaddell (Holt, 
1947) 
German—Rehder & Twaddell (Holt, 1944) 


Grammar for Reading German—Bergethon (Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1950) 


Conversational Spanish for Beginners—Lagrone (Holt, 
1948) 

Speaking and Writing Spanish—Agard, Paratore and Willis 
(Holt, 1951) 

Spanish from Thought to Word—Willis and Agard (Prince- 
ton, 1947) 

Portuguese from Thought to Word—Agard, Willis, Lobo 
(Princeton, 1947) 


Spoken French—Denoeu and Hall (Heath, 1943) 

Spoken and Written French—Denoeu and Hall (Heath, 
1946) 

Beginning French—Denoeu (Ronald, 1950) 

Fluent French [for 2nd yr.] Denoeu (Heath, 1951) 

Conversational French for Beginners—Harris & Lévéque 
(Holt, 1946) 

Basic Conversational French—Harris and Lévéque (Holt, 
1953) 


DESCRIPTIVE GRAMMARS AND STUDIES 


Grammar of Formal Written Japanese—Lehmann and 
Faust 

Studies in Colloquial Japanese—Bloch (in Language and 
other journals) 

Outline of Burmese Grammar—Cornyn (Ling. Soc., 1944) 

Literary Chinese—Shadick (ACLS, in preparation) 

Burmese Writing System—Jones & U Khin (ACLS, 1954) 


Melanesian Pidgin English—Hall (Ling. Soc., 1943) 


Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis—Bloomfield 
(Univ. of Illinois, 1917) 


A Grammar of Pashto—Penzl (ACLS, 1955) 
A Structural Analysis of Uzbek-Bidwell (ACLS, 1954) 
Outline of Hausa Grammar—Hodge (Ling. Soc., 1947) 


Classical Arabic Writing System—Rice (FSI, in prepara- 
tion) 


Writing System of Modern Persian—Paper and Jazayery 
(ACLS) 


Hungarian Grammar—Hall (Ling. Soc., 1944) 
Analysis of Grammar of Hungarian Lang.—Hall (Ling. 
Soc., 1938) 


French—Hall (Ling. Soc., 1948) 
Haitian Creole—Hall, Somhaire-Sylvain, and McConnell 
(Amer. Folklore Society, 1935) 
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Descriptive Italian Grammar—Hall (Cornell and Ling. 
Society, 1948) 

Structural Analysis of Spanish—Stockwell, Bowen, and 
Silva (FSI, in preparation) 


Outline of English Structure—Trager & Smith (Batten- 
burg Press, 1951) 
PHRASE Books 
(Usually accompanied by records) 


Chinese in Your Pocket—Swadesh (Holt, 1948) 


Talking Russian Before You Know It—Swadesh (Holt, 
1945) 


Getting Around in Spanish—Trevifio (Holt, 1949) 
Getting Around in French—Denoeu (Holt, 1949) 


English Phrase-Book for Portoricans—Stockwell, Bowen, 
Silva (FSI) 


[Other Phrase Books under preparation by FSI Staff] 


Human beings do not live in the objective world alone, nor alone in the world of 
social activity as ordinarily understood, but are very much at the mercy of the particu- 
lar language which has become the medium of expression for their society. It is quite an 
illusion to imagine that one adjusts to reality essentially without the use of language and 
that language is merely an incidental means of solving specific problems of communica- 
tion or reflection. The fact of the matter is that the “real world” is to a large extent 
unconsciously built up on the language habits of the group. . .. We see and hear and 
otherwise experience very largely as we do because the language habits of our commu- 
nity predispose certain choices of interpretation. 


—EDWARD SAPIR 


If a language, or a coherent group of languages, is examined as a relatively closed 
community, the student will find that all the other factors that are capable of founding 
and keeping together a human community, such as the landscape with its mountains, 
valleys, streams, roads, cities and deserts, politics, commerce, industry, the arts and 
sciences, the churches and religions, eo ipso will contribute to the stream of language. 
But all these facts, institutions, activities, and interests will be of significance to him 
not on their own merits, but always as forces and resistances that help to form com- 


munities, that is, as social forces. 





—Kar_ VOSSLER 
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M MARCO de 1953, 900 participantes a 

oitava Conferéncia Nacional de Educagao 
Superior realizada em Chicago, apds consider- 
arem a necessidade da lingua para a compreen- 
sio de outros povos, e a premente necessidade 
de maior compreensdo mundial, decidiram, por 
unamimidade, recomendar fossem tomadas 
sérias medidas para a difuséo do ensino de 
linguas e culturas extrangeiras em todos os 
niveis da educagdéo americana. 

Bastante oportuna em face de crise moderna 
esta recomendacao nos lembra que, como lider 
e maior poténcia ocidental, os Estados Unidos 
precisam da compreensdo e do apdio de outros 
paises, ela nos lembra que o auxilio econémico 
apenas nao resolve o problema e que resta a 
solugao humana: o entendimento entre os povos 
medidos cada um de acdérdo com as suas tra- 
digdes, sua lingua, seus costumes. 

certo que se fala hoje o inglés em todo o 
mundo, mas é mais certo ainda que a aproxi- 
ma¢ao é maior pelo conhecimento da cultura e 
da lingua de outro povo. 

Nesse ponto, o desenvolvimento dos Estados 
Unidos revela-se atrofiado. A par do fantastico 
progresso técnico, os estudos de linguas, as 
humanidades, ainda que facilitados por bolsas, 
grandes bibliotecas nao correspondem As neces- 
sidades do pafs. Assim, a revista ‘““Holiday” em 
sua edicao de Agosto de 1955 comenta 0 assunto 
como uma desgracga. Diz que um inquérito feito 
entre estudantes de “high school’ em 1949 
revelou que apenas 21.5% déles estuda uma lin- 
gua extrangeira, e grande parte desiste depois 
do primeiro ano. Também apenas 30% dos 800 
melhores “Colleges” do pais exigem algum 
estudo de linguas para a matricula. 

Resta pois aos educadores, abrir novos hori- 
zontes, falar nao sé no aspecto cultural mas 
também na oportunidade de viagens, bons em- 
Prégos, procura de professores e enfim um 
maior contacto pelo bem do pr6prio pais. 
Vejamos um caso concreto: desde o fim da 
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guerra, a amizade Brasil-Estados Unidos, entao 
no apogeu, diminue cada ano, coincidindo justa- 
mente com o desinteresse pelo portugués e pelo 
Brasil aqui. Ao mesmo tempo, nas geragdes 
universitarias brasileiras de 1946 ao presente, 
domina em relagdo aos Estados Unidos, a des- 
confianga, as restric¢des, mesmo o reptidio. Nao 
nos esque¢amos de que serdo éstes jovens uni- 
versitarios, os futuros dirigentes de ambos os 
paises em 15 ou 20 anos. 
Poder-se-4 fazer alguma cousa a respeito? 


Meu objetivo foi estudar as condigées atuais 
do estudo de portugués e do interesse pelo Brasil 
e Portugal. Propomo-nos a apresentar os segu- 
intes topicos: 

1—Observacoes diretas: Vanderbilt e Tulane 

2— Pesquisa-questiondrio 

3—Ligeira apreciacao dos livros adotados 

4—Questiondério para a Embaixada e Consulados do 

Brasil 
5—Comentirios 


1. Como assistente dos Drs. Charles Brown 
e Earl Thomas, na Vanderbilt University, e 
professora do curso elementar de portugués e 
consultora de literatura na Tulane University, 
tive oportunidade de observar ‘‘in loco” alguns 
aspectos do ensino de portugués. 

A Vanderbilt University foi centro de grande 
interesse pelo Brasil. O seu Instituto para Es- 
tudos Brasileiros, com a finalidade de promover 
maior conhecimento de nosso pais, realizar 
troca de professores, dar bolsas de estudos, 
promoveu conferéncias, publicou alguns trabal- 
hos, teve dias de gléria, merecendo mesmo a 
visita do Presidente Dutra do Brasil. 

O ensino de portugués ainda conta com bom 
ntimero de alunos distribuidos em trés classes: 


1 Resumo de um estudo realizado sobre os auspicios do 
Governo do Estado de Sao Paulo, Brasil, e do Instituto 
para Estudos Brasileiros da Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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elementar, média e adiantada. No curso ele- 
mentar a presenga de varios jogadores de fute- 
bol em busca de um curso facil, dificulta o 
trabalho do professor. O curso de literatura nao 
delineava uma visdo global do assunto. Causas 
de grande estimulo eram as atividades extra- 
curriculares promovidas pelo Dr. Brown, como 
varios almogos com os alunos e uma festa bra- 
sileira no fim do curso. 

Na Tulane University o interesse do meio é 
pequeno, sendo necessério mesmo esperar a 
matricula para determinar a existéncia do 
curso elementar. Muito interessante sdo as 
aulas de literatura, que, por pequeno numero de 
alunos, se realizam 4 noite, em casa do professor. 
A primeira hora compreende explicagdes da 
literatura brasileira baseadas no livro de 
Putnam. Apdés um intervalo, comenta-se os 
livros lidos durante a semana, illustra-se os 
pontos de vista com leitura explicativa por um 
brasileiro entéo convidado. O ambiente despre- 
ocupado e alegre dado pelo Dr. Englekirk As 
aulas, era bastante produtivo quanto 4 partici- 
pacao dos alunos, quer em palestras, leituras ou 
opinides. 


2. Para conhecer melhor a situacdo do en- 
sino de portugués enviei um questiondrio a 85 
chefes de departamento de Linguas Neo- 
Latinas de Universidades Norte Americanas. O 
critério de selegao foi o seguinte: 45 das maiores, 
pela matricula de 1952, segundo o livro ‘‘Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges’ de Irwin. As 40 
restantes foram escolhidas com objetivo de ter 
pelo menos uma de cada estado, com particular 
atencao ao sul, pela maior probabilidade de 
haver cursos de portugués. Obtive apenas 65% 
de respostas a um questiondrio de 20 perguntas 
concernindo o interesse da Universidade pela 
América do Sul, a existéncia de cursos de por- 
tugués, prontincia adotada, frequéncia dos 
cursos, nimero de alunos, atividades extra cur- 
riculares, métodos de ensino etc. 

Dos resultados obtidos queremos salientar: 

a) Duas Universidades tem um programa 
de definido intercAambio com a América do Sul: 
A Universidade de Wisconsin tem um “Ex- 
change Program’”’ com a Venezuela e a Univer- 
sidade de Idaho um “Agricultural Exchange”’ 
com 0 Peru. Vinte e cinco delas oferecem 
bastante atividade em relacdo 4 América Latina 


SNRA J. E. DUTRA DE OLIVEIRA 





em geral, 


como congressos nas Caraibas, 


viagens ao México, clubes de espanhol etc. Oito 
Universidades oferecem uma _ especializagio 


sobre a América Latina. 


b) Vinte e seis Universidades tém cursos de 


portugués; sao elas: 
Prontincia portuguesa 


Boston University 
Brown University 
Catholic University 
Temple University 
Un. of Wisconsin 


Pronincia brasileira 


Cornell University 
Florida State University 
Indiana University 
Louisiana University 
Syracuse University? 


Stanford University 

Un. of Arizona 

Un. of Illinois 

Un. of Kansas 

Un. of New Mexico 

Un. of Miami? 

Un of Michigan 

Un of Minnesota 

Un. of Notre Dame 

Un. of North Carolina 

Un. of Pennsylvania 

Un. of Texas 

Un. of Utah—Un. Washing- 
ton 

Yale University 


New York University procura aproximar as 


duas pronuncias. 


Destas, oferecem cursos todos os anos: Yale, 
Florida State, Un. Washington, Un. Utah, Un. 
New Mexico, Catholic Un., Stanford, Notre 
Dame, New York Un., Brown Un., Un. Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Kansas, Illinois, Miami e 
Texas. As demais tem cursos cada dois anos ou 


ocasionalmente. 


c) Tiveram cursos de portugués 16 uni- 


versidades: 
Prontincia portuguesa 


Boston College 
St. Louis University 
State Un. Iowa 


Prontncia brasileira 


Un. of Florida 
Un. of Maine 


The Ohio State Un. 
Un. of Cincinnati 

Un. of Arkansas 
Northwestern Un. 
West Virginia 

Un. of Rochester 
Kent. State Un. 
George Washington Un. 
Un. of Georgia 

Un. of Denver 


University of South Carolina usava as duas 


pronincias. 


d) A maior parte dos cursos data do periodo 
1940-1945. A entrada dos dois paises na guerra 
aumentou o interesse pelo portugués, diminu- 
indo com o fim dela e principalmente desde 


1950. 


O ntimero de estudantes varia de 1 a 10, 
sendo grande excessdo a Universidade de New 


? Reintroduzindo o portugués depois de varios anos. 


* Vao parar o curso por falta de interesse. 
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Mexico com uma média de 50 em todos os 
cursos. 

A principal razao de estudarem portugués é 
o fato de ser parecido com o espanhol, vindo 
em seguida oportunidades de emprégo, ser con- 
dicdo para se obter o diploma de espanhol. 

e) Oito universidades mostram interesse 
numa troca de professores ou alunos com o 
Brasil. Sado elas a Un. de New Mexico, New 
York, Kansas—que atualmente tém aulas de 
portugués—, e Boston College, Un. da Florida, 
St. Louis, South Carolina e Montana que nao 
oferecem éste curso. 

Talvez haja possibilidade de um programa de 
intercambio foi a resposta de Stanford, Un. da 
Michigan, Ohio State, West Virginia, Georgia, 
e American University. Tédas as outras dizem 
nado, pela dificuldade de interessar os alunos e 
por razdes econdémicas. 

f) Como praticas de ensino encontramos 
novidades; por exemplo, semindrios, labora- 
térios, método direto intensivo, revistas como 
livro de texto, técnica oral-aural, comparac¢ado 
do inglés e do espanhol, filmes etc. 

Duas Universidades—Illinois e Wisconsin— 
tem clubes de portugués. Em 13 delas ha 
cartazes de propaganda, quer sobre o Brasil ou 
sébre Portugal. 

Geralmente ha facilidade em relacao a livros 
em portugués, mesmo em escolas que nao 
oferecem 0 curso. 


3. Os livros adotados sao, pela ordem de 
maior frequéncia: Williams—Brazilian Portu- 
guese, Sa Pereira—Brazilian Portuguese, e 
Hamilton, Fahs—Contos do Brasil. Outros 
seriam 


Hills, Ford, Coutinho, Mofiat— Portuguese Grammar 
Reno, Cioffari, Hall—S poken Portuguese 

Rossi— Portugeuse, the Language of Brazil 

Hamilton, Fahs—A nedotas féceis 

Hamilton, Lopes, Walsh—Conversas sul-americanas 
Meirelles—Lucia e Alberto 

Holt—S peaking, reading and writing Portuguese 


O livro de Williams contem explicagées claras 
€ metédicas. Os exercicios, principalmente no 
comeco, abusam da repeticéo, tornando-se 
monétonos, 

Em Sé4 Pereira as explicagdes sido boas, os 
exercicios variados e 0 tom do livro bastante 
natural como conversacao brasileira. Mesmo o 
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fato de ser mimeografado (edi¢gdo experimental) 
torna a leitura mais facil pelos dois espagos. 

O Portuguese Grammar de Hills, Ford, 
Coutinho e Moffat oferece bons exercfcios, 
poesias, cartas comerciais e trechos para a lei- 
tura. O livro se propde porém a seguir mais a 
indole brasileira e usa expressdes como: bons 
dias (p. 103), quilogramas em vez de quilos em 
linguagem corrente (p. 10), primeiro almoco 
(p. 75), o verbo querer como ‘“‘quere”’ na terceira 
pessoa e muitas vezes o tempo composto em vez 
do pretérito perfeito. 

Rossi apresenta uma gramiatica bastante 
completa com exercicios interessantes, bons 
didlogos, esquemas de verbos, apéndice sdébre 
prontncia etc. 

Spoken Portuguese de Reno , Cioffari e Hall 
visa ensinar a falar sem regras de gramatica. 
Método oral-aural, deve ser usado com discos. 
As frases sio bastante naturais e o livro deve 
produzir bons resultados principalmente em 
classes pequenas. 

Contos brasileiros de Hamilton, Fahs é livro 
agradavel com trechos bem escolhidos. Contem 
6tima sugestaéo para traducgao pelo conjunto. 
Em Anedotas Facies os mesmos autores usam 
as palavras de acérdo com a frequéncia em 
espanhol (1942). Os contos tém bastante humor, 
sio seguidos de bons exercicios e question4rios 
que estimulam a formacao de frases. 

De Hamilton, Lopes, Walsh—Conversas Sul- 
Americanas € um livro muito atual de assunto 
inteligente que nao sé da a conhecer os paises 
da America do Sul, mas expoé modos de pensar, 
problemas politicos atuais, etc. O livro usa 2600 
palavras de acérdo com a frequéncia observada 
pelo Dr. Charles Brown em seu Graded word 
book publicado em 1945. 

Ruth e Alberto de Cecilia Meirelles € uma 
visita ao Rio de Janeiro com exercicios no fim, 
e trechos para decorar. Os capitulos séo muito 
longos e o livro como a histéria de duas 
criangas é coherentemente infantil. Neste ponto 
creio estar um pouco aquém nivel universitario. 


4. Considerando que o Brasil deve ter tanto 
ou mais interesse que os Estados Unidos na 
difusdo do ensino de portugués, procurei obter 
informacées sébre as atividades brasileiras neste 
assunto. Uma carta foi enviada 4 Embaixada e 
a cada um dos Consulados brasileiros, inquir- 
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indo sobre o auxflio que prestam as Escolas 
daqui. Perguntas foram feitas concernindo 
distribuicao de cartazes, livros, revistas, elabo- 
racdo de um programa de estimulo, conferén- 
clas, verbas para esse fim, existéncia de organi- 
zacgoes que visam a propaganda brasileira. 

Dos dez Consulados brasileiros existentes nos 
Estados Unidos obtivemos 6 respostas (faltando 
as de Boston, Baltimore, Los Angeles e Hous- 
ton) que podem ser sumarizadas da seguinte 
maneira: escassez de verba ou de funcion4rios, 
nenhum programa, atividades realizades em 
resposta 4 procura do meio. 

Ha fatos porém dignos de mengao: de Nova 
Orleans, o Senhor Consul Cata Preta nos afirma 
possuir discos, revistas, cartazes e livros sobre 
o Brasil, que sdo distribuidos ou emprestados a 
pessoas interessadas. Saberdo disso os funciond- 
rios do Consulado? Para as aulas da Tulane, de 
um deles obtive 3 folhetos e ‘“‘sinto muito, mas 
é s6 0 que temos” e outro afirmou ter apenas 
discos velhos que nAo serviriam. 

De Nova York o Snr. Consul Marcos 
Romero, nos diz receber diariamente consultas 
sObre a nossa geografia, histéria, legislacgao, 
sociologia, finangas etc, mas conclue “no 
momento, praticamente nao dispomos desse 
material.” 

De Filadelfia, o Sr. Denizar Maciel nos 
escreveu estar parcialmente esgotada a parte de 
material de propaganda. Dele foi que obtivemos 
alguns exemplares, de maneira a poder julgar o 
que temos. 

Da Embaixada Brasileira em Washington, o 
Sr. Eberaldo Telles Machado diz promover pa- 
lestras, distribuir livros a Universidades com 
cursos de portugués, tudo porém em cardater 
muito restrito pois trabalha sd. 


5. Como é natural o problema do ensino de 
portugués nos Estados Unidos é complexo, 
muito mais complexo do que se possa talvez 
imaginar. Dois fatos porém sao bem claros e 
simples: 

a) Brasil e Estados Unidos dizem ter grande 
interesse em maior intercambio cultural. 

b) Estados Unidos e Brasil muito pouco 
fazem nesse sentido, e o intercAmbio cultural 
que j4 foi maior, decresce cada dia. 

Vejamos: todos os Consulados Brasileiros 
citaram como primeiro fator a falta de dinheiro. 
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Minha experiéncia mostra que nfo ha neces- 
sidade de muito dinheiro para visitar Escolas e 
fazer uma ou outra palestra. Em verdade, em 
muitos lugares oferecem almogo, além da com- 
pensadora experiéncia de responder a um sem 
numero de perguntas sdbre o Brasil. Despesas 
totais talvez uns poucos délares de gasolina, por 
serem rurais algumas das Escolas. 

Noticias sébre o Brasil nos jornais da cidade 
ou enviadas 4s Universidades nao custariam 
muito, talvez sélos. 

Como queremos que outros se interessem por 
cousas de que nunca ouviram falar? Como 
queremos que reconhecam mérito em nossa 
cultura, em nossa literatura, se nao a conhecem? 

Mas vimos mesmo que ha procura de algum 
meio. Por que nao estar mais aparelhado para 
responder a ela. Por que estarem esgotados 
todos os Consulados em relacg4o a material de 
propaganda? Por que nado ter um programa 
sébre o assunto? 

O segundo fator foi a falta de funciondrios. 
Acredito que deva ser grande e cheio de respon- 
sabilidades o trabalho de um Consulado. Nao 
acredito porém que nao haja tempo para um 
pouco de boa vontade. Afinal isto nao impli- 
caria mais que uma ou duas horas, ou seja 
mesmo, um dia por semana de um funcionrio. 
Sei bem que o principal interesse € economico, 
mas, em perspectiva, maior conhecimento do 
Brasil nao representara maior comércio? 

O material de propaganda que pude obter tem 
excelente contetido porém nao agrada. 0 
livrinho Brasil possue riquezas de informagoes, 
que produziriam mais em dez diferentes fol- 
hetos com duas ou trés figuras cada um. O mapa 
que consegui é apagado, em branco e preto, 
sem ao menos uma linha mais forte para 
salientar o contérno do Brasil. 

Se fazemos livros em inglés para propaganda 
entre oS americanos, por que n4o os apresen- 
tamos de acérdo com a psicologia deles? 

Quanto aos Estados Unidos, o problema 
mais sério talvez seja despertar o interesse por 
uma coisa que n4o traga vantagens imediatas. 
A grande desculpa de todos: nao somos bons 
para linguas! E preciso acabar com essa ideia, 
muito divulgada infelizmente. O americano é 
tio capaz de aprender uma lingua e conhecet 
bem um povo como qualquer outro individuo 
de inteligéncia normal, se éle quizer. A questao ¢ 
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haver interesse. E éle deveria existir pela opor- 
tunidade imensa de maior mercado, pela certeza 
de uma amizade antiga, pelo enriquecimento 
que representa conhecer outras culturas e outras 
civilizagdes. 

FE certo que ha ainda alguns redutos de in- 
teresse, professores que lutam por conservar 
acesa a chama que se apaga. Algumas cartas, 
que agora agradeco recompensaram plenamente 
o meu trabalho. 

Da Yale University o Dr. Malcolm Batchelor 
escreveu: ‘‘s6 uma sugestao idealista: eu queria 
convencer as grandes massas da America do 
Norte do seguinte: a) no Brasil nao se fala nem 
se quer falar 0 espanhol., b) além da cultura dos 
Estados Unidos, s6 ha neste hemisfério uma 
outra comparavél em vigor, riqueza e promessa, 
a cultura brasileira.” 

O Dr. John Van Horne, da Universidade de 
Illinois, afirma: ‘‘todos os anos ensinamos 
portugués, e atualmente temos permissado de 
faze-lo mesmo com um numero de matriculas 
menor do que o normal para um curso de lin- 
guas. Nao ha porém certeza de que esta permis- 
sio dure para sempre. As matriculas infeliz- 
mente tem diminuido. Eu lhe garanto que pro- 
curaremos conservar os estudos brasileiros o 
maior tempo possivel.” 

Do Dr. Ernesto da Cal da New York Uni- 
versity, é éste trecho: ‘‘meu interesse pela cul- 
tura luso-brasileira é de longa data, e eu me 
considero um missiondrio na propagacao do 
portugués e dos estudos brasileiros neste pais. 
Uma sugestdo seria talvez a de se estudar com 
mais realidade a geografia. Quantos aqui sabem 
que o Brasil tem uma d4rea enorme, maior 
mesmo que a dos Estados Unidos e com grande 
capacidade de desenvolvimento? Quantos sa- 
bem que 50 milhdes de sul americanos falam 
portugués?”’ 

Foras das escolas, boas fontes de informacdo 
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seriam os jornais. Mas por que dar aos ameri- 
canos a ideia de que apenas desordens aconte- 
cem na America do Sul? Sera honesta esta 
atitude de procurar apenas o errado? Nenhum 
pais é invulnerdvel a criticas e em todos os 
lugares do mundo ha muita cousa boa. 

Esta talvez fosse uma das solugées. Se nao é 
possivel um intercambio de pessoas por motivos 
financeiros, por que n4o ter uma troca de no- 
ticias, fatos construtivos para maior conheci- 
mento dos dois paises? Nas escolas o quadro de 
noticias seria mais atraente, e muitos jornais 
poderiam mesmo, uma vez por semana apre- 
sentar noticias diversas sébre éste ou aquele 
pais, tal qual realiza o New Orleans Item, 
talvez dos tinicos a nao publicar apenas as 
revolucées. 

Estes séo alguns fatos. Se o Brasil quer 
realizar alguma coisa neste sentido, por que nao 
apoiar agora as Universidades que ainda tem 
cursos de portugués? Um programa organizado, 
mesmo pequeno, é melhor do que nada. 

Se os Estados Unidos tém de fato interesse 
em maior amizade e tendo maiores facilidades, 
por que nao fazer um pouco também? Além de 
cursos de portugués, poder-se-ia organizar nas 
Universidades um programa de bolsa de 
estudos (atualmente facilitadas pelo valor do 
délar) pelas quais estudantes americanos vies- 
sem ao Brasil entrando assim em contato direto 
com a lingua e a realidade brasileira. 

Ambos os paises estéo sempre a renovar 
protestos de estima e consideragao . . . e desejos 
de maior intercambio. Séo realmente sinceros 
ésses desejos?P PROVEM-NO! E que ambos os 
paises se conhegam mais e se entendam melhor 
e se lembrem de que as escolas, as universidades, 
sio o melhor campo para semear. 


SnRA J. E. DUTRA DE OLIVEIRA 
Sado Paulo, Brasil 


We have had world leadership thrust upon us and yet we are lacking the basic com- 
munication skills and understandings for international affairs. Linguistically we are 
inarticulate. 


—E. D. GrizzELu 








WENTY years ago a member of the fac- 

ulty of a midwest university, while visiting 
in Argentina, was invited to attend one of the 
celebrated soirées at the home of Victoria 
Ocampo, the noted Argentine literary figure. 
During the course of the evening the professor 
was invited by the hostess on a tour of her 
home. It was while passing through the library 
that he was astonished to discover one entire 
wall of book shelves jammed with hundreds of 
detective novels. The number of titles was 
hardly more surprising to him than the fact 
that every novel was in an English edition. This 
observation prompted the scholar to comment 
on the mysterious absence of Castilian transla- 
tions in the collection. Sefora Ocampo was 
quick and explicit in her reply. ‘“‘Of course,’’ she 
said. “The only language in which detective 
stories should be read is English!” 

That incident occurred in the middle ’30’s. 
Results of this current investigation reveal that 
during the interim—roughly from 1942 to the 
present—there has developed in Latin America, 
and in Argentina in particular, a new, truly 
native ‘“‘género policial.’”” Moreover, in the 
course of this development so many distin- 
guished works have been produced in Latin 
America that it is quite probable that sefiora 
Ocampo would now welcome the opportunity to 
modify her earlier opinion. This would seem 
especially likely in view of the fact that it was 
within the covers of the Buenos Aires intellec- 
tuals’ magazine, Sur (edited by Sefiora 
Ocampo), that the earliest and unquestionably 
some of the finest examples of the true Latin 
American detective story first appeared. 

Today, publishing houses in the cultural 
centers of Buenos Aires, Santiago de Chile, and 
Mexico are scattering forth from their presses 
dozens of new detective titles monthly in an 
attempt to satisfy the mushrooming appetites 
of hundreds of thousands of Latin “‘whodunit” 
fans who already have demonstrated as loyal a 
devotion to the genre as their corresponding 
Anglo-Saxon numbers. 
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The great majority of these titles are, of 
course, Castilian translations from the original 
English or French of the world’s top-flight crime 
writers. These importations constitute approx- 
imately ninety-five per cent of the total volume 
of detective fiction read by Latin Americans 
today. 

There is, however, that small remaining fac- 
tor of less than ten per cent which represents 
the original contributions of native Latin 
writers. It is this phase of Spanish American 
literature which we have presently under the 
magnifying glass. 

Investigation has shown that only in the 
chief cultural centers of South America is de- 
tective fiction of any type published. The 
nucleus, therefore, of native production is 
Buenos Aires. Smaller, but significant, con- 
tributions have been made by Mexico, Chile 
and Uruguay. But we shall see that it is the 
study of the Argentine production which 
proves to be of greatest value in analyzing both 
the development of the Spanish American de- 
tective story and the degree of prestige it has 
come to attain in contemporary literature. 

All literature, as a general statement of fact, 
springs from human experience, which in turn 
is a result of reaction to an environment, The 
environment which influenced the creation of 
the Spanish American detective story was not 
one which gave the genre deep national roots. 
Frankly, from the very outset the forms and 
techniques of the detective tale were borrowed 
directly by Latin writers from the then existent 
English, French and North American models. 
For this reason, it is clear that the “novela 
policiaca” is not a “‘criollo”’ form of literary 
expression. 

It should be noted in passing, however, that 
there actually was one outstanding character in 
the national literature of Argentina who might 
well have been developed into a completely 
native detective character. He made his ap- 
pearance in Sarmiento’s celebrated biography, 
Facundo. This figure was—admittedly—a type; 
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but a type most perfectly represented by one 
realistic figure: Calibar. Several pages in 
Facundo are dedicated to a description of his 
métier and there is a rudimentary ‘“‘true crime” 
treatment of some of his celebrated cases. 
Calibar was a ‘“‘gaucho rastreador’—and a 
detective of ample proportions, too. In the 
manner of Fennimore Cooper’s native charac- 
ters he traced criminals by means of clues 
(“rastros’”) and on the basis of these made 
creditable deductions; moreover, he served ina 
casual official capacity as an apprehender of 
fugitives. Unfortunately, this now extinct 
gaucho type has never served as inspiration for 
the imaginative series of exciting episodes in 
crime detection through which he most surely 
could have led us. 

But time as well as other factors effected the 
delay of the creation of a native Latin American 
detective. Facundo, with its brief written record 
of the “‘rastreador,” was published in 1845. 
Only four years earlier in the United States, the 
editor of a Philadelphia magazine, Graham’s, 
had created the world’s first full-blown detec- 
tive story. Three more of these precious “tales 
of ratiocination”” were measured out from the 
editor’s pen before 1845. So by that date the 
genre had definitely been born, but was still 
virtually unknown. (Aside from other dis- 
tinguished claims of immortality, the magazine 
editor had won the title of “Father of the 
Detective Story.” His name was Edgar Allen 
Poe.) 

After Poe came Gaboriau in France, then 
later Doyle in England. “And after Doyle, the 
deluge!”’ 

The spread of popularity of Sherlock Holmes 
probably brought about the introduction of de- 
tective novel translations in large numbers into 
Latin America around the early 1890’s. The 
Latin detective-story-reading public thereby 
got its initiation into the genre with the works 
of a master—which incidentally have remained 
in print and even today still sell in advanced 
editions. 

But nearly a century was to transpire after 
Calibar’s brief moment on the stage before the 
first volume dedicated to the fictional detective 
story and written by and about Spanish Ameri- 
Cans made its appearance. This milestone was 
reached in Buenos Aires, in 1942. 
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This brings our discussion to the brink of a 
subjective examination of specific, representa- 
tive Spanish American detective works. First, 
however, there is a single observation which is 
of definite value in fixing in the reader’s mind 4 
broad view of the Spanish American ‘“‘who- 
dunit’s” cultural indebtednesses. 

Selective readings in this field of the “‘novela 
policial hispanoamericana” indicate that geo- 
graphical situation has determined to a large 
extent both the form and style of the detective 
stories produced in each country. Mexico, for 
example, reflects in the novels of Rafael Bernal 
the most conventional and accepted type of 
detective common to North American detective 
fiction. In Chile, the same North American in- 
fluence is very noticeably evident in the 
limited quantity of material published in that 
country. In both these cases, the cultural in- 
fluences of the major nation most easily acces- 
sible for trade are revealed in the styles of fic- 
tional detection. And in Argentina and Uru- 
guay—as one would suspect—the European 
flavor is found in the “‘literary” detective story 
of Borges, Bioy and Castellani who carry on 
the Chestertonian tradition. It is interesting to 
observe, however, that the mass audiences of 
Argentina seem to prefer the more “active” 
(though short of ‘‘hard-boiled’’) school of de- 
tection characteristic of most North American 
crime fiction. Native Argentine authors have 
responded to this demand, producing works 
whose debt to our most popular whodunit 
writers would be immediately recognized by the 
most casual reader of detective fiction. 

The following brief discussion of the con- 
tributions made to the ‘‘género policial hispano- 
americano”’ by each of the minor contributing 
countries will lead to a consideration of the 
Argentine detective story which stands out to- 
day as representative of the highest level of 
achievement attained by the detective novel in 
all Spanish America. 

Mexico has such close cultural ties with the 
United States that it is not surprising to note 
that developments in our own detective fiction 
have been reflected some time later in Mexican 
detective stories. A representative Mexican 
detective novel, Un muerto en la tumba, by 
Rafael Bernal displays a_ straightforward, 
formula type of story development closely 
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paralleling in structure and treatment familiar 
North American models. The action ensues in 
and around Oaxaca; and the detective is an 
archeologist. (His profession is a kind of detec- 
tion he says, explaining his interest in the solu- 
tion of the crime.) Mirroring a concept that is 
now happily out of vogue in this country, 
Bernal’s police characters are stupid, blunder- 
ing fools who succeed only in getting in the 
gifted amateur’s way. The logic employed in 
this story is indeed brilliant, but the author too 
easily discards or neglects alternatives in his 
160-page long tracking of the killer. The story 
is entertaining enough, though, with good 
clues; and it manages to be quite fair with the 
reader who seeks in detective novels an oppor- 
tunity to match his own wits with those of the 
sleuth. 

Several publishers’ catalogs from Chile have 
also been sifted for traces of the novel of detec- 
tion. In general, the principal publishers in this 
country can be characterized as a group by 
their vital preoccupation with the struggle for 
world recognition of Chilean literature. It 
would seem evident from the evidence at hand 
that detective fiction has no place in the cru- 
sade. A popular publisher, Zig-Zag, however, 
has a “‘Coleccién Linterna” and the “Serie el 
Sabueso” which are composed of translations of 
mostly North American and some English de- 
tective titles. Zig-Zag also performs another 
service for all Spanish-speaking peoples by pub- 
lishing the rather high-priced Castilian edition 
of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. So far, poor 
translation of the original English contents of 
this magazine has failed to detract from its 
widespread popularity—undoubtedly owing to 
the fact that in its original form, EQMM is the 
finest detective short story monthly in the 
world. 

Chile has, nonetheless, at least two native 
authors of detective stories (in addition to the 
early Sherlock Holmes emulator, Alberto Ed- 
wards): Camilo Pérez de Arce and Alfredo 
Etcheverry. At this point is first encountered 
one of the chief difficulties confronting anyone 
attempting to construct a bibliography of the 
Spanish American detective story. Both of 
these authors have published their works under 
pseudonyms. The pen names are, respectively, 
James Endhard and Terry Beech. 
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This seeking of cover under a deliberately 
chosen Anglo-Saxon name exemplifies a peculiar 
tendency of Spanish American detective story 
authors. And the discovery of this practise is 
one of the main points of interest that this re- 
search has brought to light. These writers who 
lay the action of their stories in English or 
North American settings and publish their work 
under English-sounding pseudonyms (and this 
category includes Uruguayans and Argentines 
as well as the two Chileans) are obviously com- 
pensating in one way for a complicated attitude 
toward their own work as compared with the 
current offerings of long-established Anglo- 
Saxon writers. But this attitude does not arise 
solely out of the imagination of the apprehen- 
sive native detective story author. On the con- 
trary. The practise of adopting foreign sounding 
names has come to be regarded as a sound 
business maneuver! Recently, however, spirited 
opposition to this regimentation of native 
talent has arisen. 

So it is significant that an examination oi the 
more recent detective titles and authors thereof 
seems to indicate that the Spanish American 
author is now encountering less public resist- 
ance to detective stories involving Latin char- 
acters and settings, and signed with Spanish- 
sounding names. 

It is interesting to note in passing from the 
discussion of the situation in Chile that the two 
above-mentioned Chilean authors, Pérez-End- 
hard and Etcheverry-Beech, have seen their 
works go into initial editions in Buenos Aires 
rather than in Santiago. 

This is also true of the two most widely 
known Uruguayan detective story authors who 
have likewise had their tales first published in 
the Argentine capital. Since there are no par- 
ticular characteristics which distinguish the 
Uruguayans, Carlos A. Warren (alias Sidney 
Morgan) and Enrigue Amorin, from their 
Argentine colleagues, we may turn now to a 
consideration of the richest concentration of 
detective story writers in all Spanish America. 

Rodolfo J. Walsh, in his preface to Dies 
Cuentos Policiales Argentinos,! makes the fol- 
lowing editorial remarks: 


“Ten year ago, in 1942, there appeared the first book of de- 


1 Emecé, Buenos Aires, 1953. 
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tective stories written in Spanish. Its authors were Jorge 
Luis Borges and Adolfo Bioy Cesares. It was called Seis 


problemas para don Isidro Parodi... . ! Also in ’42 Borges 
wrote a short story, ‘La muerte y la brajula’—which today 
constitutes the ideal of the genre . . . . These works together 


with Las muertes del Padre Metri by Jerénimo del Rey, and 
La espada dormida by Manuel Peyrou are the beginnings 
of a production which has continued growing in quantity 
and which is approaching in quality the high level estab- 
lished by these founders.’ 


In Argentina today both the detective short 
story and the novel flourish under talented 
native pens. Caras y Caretas, Esto Es, Leopldn, 
Pistas and Vea y Lea are all popular Argeatine 
magazines that give space on their pages to the 
detective short story—both in original and in 
translated form. In Buenos Aires there are three 
principal publishers who offer colecciones of 
detective tales, most of which are translations. 
A small percentage of these titles, however, are 
written by native authors. A division of this 
body of locally produced material, based on 
literary quality and purpose of the author would 
lead us to establish these two groupings: 

1) works of intrinsic literary merit (less than 

a dozen titles) 

2) works of pure entertainment, with no pre- 
tension to literary merit (the balance of 
the titles). 

A brief critical evaluation of one Argentine 
work selected from each of these categories will 
serve to round off this examination of the pres- 
ent status of the Spanish American detective 
story. 

Jorge Luis Borges is considered the outstand- 
ing literary figure in Argentina today. His col- 
lection of short stories, entitled La muerte y la 
briijula, published in 1945, is an excellent vol- 
ume of finely polished gems of crime quite often 
without detection which clearly fits into the 
first category. 

There are nine stories in all. Of these, “El 
hombre de la esquina rosada” is a psychological 
study of revenge wherein the reader is left to 
infer the murderer’s motivation. In “Emma 
Zunz” we have a short, creditably phrased 
story of a murder carefully premeditated by a 
girl who will admit her guilt to the police, know- 
ing she will never be convicted. “La espera” is 
a gripping narrative of suspense, strongly remi- 
niscent of Hemingway’s classic, “The Killers.” 
“La forma de la espada” is basically an anec- 
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dote, with a completely unsuspected twist at 
the end; but the author’s unerring art and 
soaring imagination make of it an oddly in- 
triguing experience. 

“Tema del héroe y del traidor,” concerned 
with an Irish secret society, is not only highly 
clever; it delivers as well what must be the last 
word in ingenuity in its conception and execu- 
tion. And in the provoking “E] jardin de sen- 
deros que se bifurcan” we have a murder story 
which leads into the realm of metaphysics, 
along the path of the labyrinth which Borges 
seems to know so well. 

Commenting in a letter on the title story of 
the volume, Rodolfo J. Walsh has made perhaps 
the perfect analysis: 


, 


“In Borges’ story entitled, ‘La muerte y la braéjula’ I be- 
lieve I see, besides the narrative itself, an essay on the ul- 
timate possibilities of the detective story, on its extremes of 
limitation. The problem in detection is confused, literally, 
with a problem in geometry, in this way forcing the parallel 
which is habitually employed to demonstrate the similarity 
of the one form to the other.” 


A work surpassing the artistic quality of 
Borges’ volume of short stories has not since 
been written. 

Characteristic of the second category of de- 
tective titles, that in which is represented the 
predominant type of native crime story, is the 
novel, Tres negalivos para un retrato by W. I. 
Eisen. This novel shows a great deal of imagina- 
tion in its plotting; but the heavy influence of 
the early Ellery Queen adventures is very much 
in evidence. Nevertheless, the story has definite 
native roots. The detective is a portevio, and the 
action, which carries the story forth at a rapid 
pace, ensues in and about Buenos Aires. 

Though workmanlike in structure, the plot 
suffers from several deficiencies which would not 
be tolerated today in the work of a conscien- 
tious North American writer. There are, for 
example, instances of completely overlooked 
testimony, and also a series of incredibly poorly 
questioned witnesses from whom the detective 
—almost at will—extracts information which 
the police are trying desperately to uncover 
elsewhere. There are as well convenient lapses 
into forgetfulness by several characters, which 
are of great help to the detective in his pursuit 


2 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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of the solution. Perhaps the most disturbing 
element in the story is the lengthy explanation 
in the dénouement through which the detective 
is forced to wade, tending loose ends as he goes. 
But despite this, the novel on the whole is suc- 
cessful, its cleverness and surprises carrying us 
over most of its rough spots. Tres negativos para 
un retrato, therefore, can be held up asa credita- 
ble representation of the popular Argentine 
detective novel. 

Worthy of final mention here is the single 
anthological work produced to date comprised 
exclusively of Spanish American detective short 
stories. This is Rodolfo J. Walsh’s anthology, 
Diez cuentos policiales argentinos,’ published in 
1953. Walsh, an Argentine, has made important 
contributions to the genre, not only in an edi- 
torial capacity but with his own ingeniously 
conceived detective stories as well. 

Of particular value in the anthology is the 
thumbnail sketch of the history of the Argen- 
tine detective story which Walsh gives in his 
Introduction, part of which we have quoted 


DONALD A. YATES 





here. The quality of the ten tales is somewhat 
uneven; but on the basis of overall merit the 
collection rates quite high. 

Outstanding among the stories are Pérez 
Zelaschi’s ‘‘Los crimenes van sin firma,” ‘Una 
bala para Riquelme” by Facundo Marull, and 
Jerénimo del Rey’s “La mosca de oro.” 

The initial story in the anthology is the bril- 
liant “El jardin de senderos que se bifurcan” 
by Borges, on which we have already com- 
mented. The story is perhaps the finest short 
detective tale in the Spanish Language. So we 
are charmed to note to whom the author has 
dedicated this fascinating piece. At the foot of 
the title page we read this laconic inscription: 


“To Victoria Ocampo.” 
* * * 


DONALD A. YATES 
University of Michigan 


3 See note 1. 


The rise of the United States to a position of world leadership is today a universally 
accepted cultural and historical fact. One does not need to be a Toynbee to realize that 
in its present eminence our nation occupies a position which has been held by many 
empires and civilizations in the past. One after another, these empires have risen, 
flourished, and then fallen. The reasons for their decay have been manifold, but one 
common cause may be found amid the diversity—a lack of awareness of the changing 
cultural patterns and national aspirations of other peoples. As Americans, we hope and 
pray that our national strength may be great and our peaceful leadership long-endur- 
ing; however, if these legitimate aims are to be realized, we must be mindful of the just 
aspirations of other nations. To achieve this goal we need to study the languages and 
literatures of the peoples with whom we share this world. 





—H. L. Donovan 
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HE predominant characteristic of lan- 

guage teaching in America during the past 
half century has been one of change. Fashions 
have varied in a pattern already well known, 
with the emphasis shifting successively from 
proficiency. in® grammar to reading skills, and 
latterly to the spoken language as the special 
desideratum. Apart from these main trends 
there have been countless schools, methods, 
devices and texts, all stressing certain aspects 
of language instruction and ranging from sen- 
sible to preposterous. Their common denomina- 
tor has doubtless been the desire to discover a 
short cut. While one would like to suppose that 
the over-all trend has been generally progres- 
sive and might in time develop into a more 
comprehensive and efficient system, it is prob- 
ably over-sanguine to assume that such a 
state is immediately before us. 

The profession in recent years has been no- 
ticeably tinctured by a utilitarianism which 
threatens its one-time estimable standards. 
In many instances, reputable university de- 
partments have become mere language acad- 
emies. While perhaps symptomatic of a more 
general lowering of educational standards, this 
trend has been sufficiently conspicuous in the 
language field to sound a note of serious warn- 
ing. As is well known, current practice is based 
essentially upon techniques developed during 
the war. Selected students of better than aver- 
age linguistic aptitude, under military disci- 
pline, and with a commission, or at least the 
likelihood of a reasonably interesting assignment 
as the reward, were intensively drilled in vari- 
ous foreign tongues. The results were generally 
gratifying, since often in a matter of months 
the student was able to serve adequately as an 
interpreter. 

The publicity attendant upon this phenom- 
enon was such that in the popular mind it was 
assumed that fluency in a foreign tongue had 
mysteriously been made available at a mini- 
mum expenditure of effort and time, and that 
somehow in the past teaching had been so in- 
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competently performed that a challenge was 
thereby delivered to the language faculties. As 
students poured into the universities, not only 
were these departments obliged to enlarge over- 
night, but to absorb new techniques. They met 
the situation with energy, frequently with en- 
thusiasm, and their efforts received wide and 
for the most part approving comment. Today 
enrollments are decreasing, staff reductions 
are common, and with the many adjustments 
entailed, the serious administrator and teacher 
will give sober scrutiny to the achievements of 
the past few years. 

Present day emphasis has favored the oral, 
if not to the exclusion, at least to the detriment 
of other aspects of language learning, with the 
result that the hope of attaining a solid founda- 
tion has often been compromised. The particular 
stress has varied from institution to institu- 
tion. In many, the highly desirable oral work 
has come as an adjunct to regular class meet- 
ings—a somewhat ironic development, indeed, 
when but a few years ago most departments 
were engaged in a desperate struggle to main- 
tain even a small place in the student’s pro- 
gram. In many others, however, the pendulum 
has swung to the extent that the language re- 
quirement has been considered fulfilled by the 
dubious fluency attained after a year of study 
five hours per week. 

There has been a reduction of standards and 
of scope, and a shift from the erstwhile respected 
status of a genuine liberal arts subject to one 
of bleak practicality. Languages have slipped 
very nearly into a class with the study of 
plumbing, auto mechanics, or a course in ““How 
to Raise Bees for Profit.’”” Formerly there was 
implicit in the study of a foreign tongue a whole 
cultural and intellectual experience. With it 
came the best literature, the best thought, and 
in many cases the awakening of a lasting sym- 
pathy and understanding of another culture. 
Whatever the shortcomings of language instruc- 
tion in the past, the ideal was avowedly a high 
one. The hope and intent of those concerned 
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was that, however elementary, it might serve 
as a springboard to greater intellectual activity. 
Today, the tendency is rather to regard the 
acquisition of a foreign language merely as a 
convenient tool, and unfortunately too often in 
a most restricted sense. The textual and cul- 
tural aspects have somehow become disasso- 
ciated and compartmentalized and in the minds 
of many students bear no relation to the lan- 
guage in question. 

Concomitantly a veritable plague of second- 
rate, fabricated texts, synthetic and bowdler- 
ized versions of the classics, visible vocabularies, 
verb wheels, records and the like have appeared 
to facilitate the task of the not-too-eager stu- 
dent. No one can gainsay the utility, in fact, of- 
tentimes the desirability of any single one of 
these devices in itself, but in the aggregate they 
reflect the bargain counter motives of student 
and teacher alike. Usually the most one can 
expect to attain under these circumstances is 
the superficial fluency of the casual traveler or 
his counterpart, the hotel-keeper, and a fluency, 
it may be hazarded, which if not sedulously 
maintained, will evaporate in far less than the 
time required to attain it. It is a hothouse 
variety forced usually as far as general com- 
petence is concerned at the expense of reading, 
writing, and grammar. It seems highly de- 
batable, too, that a year’s intensive drill, oral 
or otherwise, can ultimately avail more than 
the measured and seasoned training of the older 
system, which claimed the student’s attention 
usually during three years, and by its multiple 
approach and longer assimilation period in- 
evitably left a better basic knowledge of the 
language. 

One of the most spurious criticisms levelled 
at language teaching is the oft heard plaint 
“T studied German for three years and French 
for four, and don’t remember a word.” Ergo the 
system was hopeless, and the teacher perhaps a 
lovable old duffer, but simply no good. The 
critic neglects to add that he never had the 
slightest interest in either language, has never 
cast an eye upon a French or German text since, 
and never displayed any special proclivity for 
the study of languages anyway. The identical 
criticism can be directed at any subject matter. 
How much of geological lore does the average 
student recall after ten years, how many al- 





gebraic formulae, or historical dates? For that 
matter with piano lessons considered virtually 
essential in the average household, how many 
adults can give an adequate rendition of a 
simple hymn tune? In much the same vein, 
critics delight in referring to apocryphal study 
material of great absurdity with which language 
books were supposedly replete: ‘‘The cook of 
the duchess whom you have seen, is now sitting 
in her garden with her red umbrella.’’ Actually 
one would be hard pressed to name texts in the 
last thirty years which were quite as futile as 
memory would be pleased to claim. On the con- 
trary there has been, if anything, a plethora 
of attractive and eminently practical texts in 
all of the popular foreign languages. Conversa- 
tion books were modern in their approach and 
completely useful; there were reading materials 
to suit every taste, and well-conceived, down- 
to-earth composition books abounded. 

There are many levels and types of profi- 
ciency and the goal of one individual may have 
little or no value to another. One desires a read- 
ing knowledge suitable for research purposes, 
another sufficient conversational ability to 
enable him to meet adequately the exigencies 
of foreign travel, or sell agricultural imple- 
ments, or sing. In most language departments 
these diverse aims have been recognized by 
providing special courses for the development 
of general or scientific reading ability, conver- 
sation, composition and diction, to say nothing 
of literature, and, finally for the average stu- 
dent with no definite predilection, a well- 
balanced course designed to provide a sound 
basis for future contingencies. The results, by 
and large, of this set-up were by no means 
ignoble. To the layman the sudden and enthusi- 
astic heralding of a revolutionary approach, 
new techniques, and the promise of astounding 
results was arresting news. To most of the 
initiated, however, a closer scrutiny merely re- 
established a few simple truisms. By doubling 
the time involved per semester speedier results 
could be obtained; that if oral facility were the 
goal, extra drilling, preferably with a native 
would improve same; that drill techniques could 
be varied, and a wider adoption of recording 
devices would furnish a more accurate check of 
pronunciation. 

Unfortunately the acquisition of a language 
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still depends upon memory, imitative skill, 
and certainly in the higher levels of proficiency 
upon innate intelligence plus a certain flair. 
There is the same vocabulary to be memorized, 
unwilling muscles to be coaxed into new adjust- 
ments, basic principles to be mastered, the in- 
finite exceptions, combinations and _ idiosyn- 
crasies to be recognized, and finally, endless 
practice. There is no short cut to language 
learning in the thorough, honest sense. Any 
language is a protean monster to be attacked 
from many sides with varying strategy and un- 
flagging diligence, anc the perfectionist, alas, 
realizes that the battle is never won. “He 
speaks French perfectly” or “She knows three 
languages” are as meaningless as to observe 
that ‘She paints perfectly.”’ Bi-lingualism, let 
alone any greater achievement, is a rare bird, 
indeed. Any sincere student is increasingly 
aware, as he pursues his course, that he has to 
deal with an art rather than a craft with all 
that this discovery implies in humility and de- 
votion. 

In European countries these facts have been 
duly appreciated for generations. Under ex- 
tremely proficient teachers, language study has 
been both more extensive and more intense. 
Considerable time has always been devoted to 
conversation, but an even greater amount to 
literature, ‘‘explication de texte,” to writing, 
and the furtherance of a truly comprehensive 
understanding of the civilization in question. 
The European has had, to be sure, the distinct 
advantage of closer contact with foreign coun- 
tries, but his basic approach has remained a 
more realistic one in that it has taken full 
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cognizance of, and made due provision for, the 
inherent difficulties and demands of language 
study. His very closeness has, in fact, protected 
him against the insidious appeal of cut-rate 
systems. 

The profession now finds itself once again at 
the crossroads with an era of questionable pros- 
perity ahead. The financial means of colleges 
and universities have been alarmingly reduced, 
administrations are less disposed to provide 
material assistance, many of the younger fac- 
ulty members are perforce bettering their pay 
in the industrial world, and the student body is 
less numerous, though possibly more selective. 
In the face of this austerity those remaining in 
the field must inevitably consolidate their 
position and fall back upon what might be 
termed more conventional methods. The one 
compelling conclusion which may be drawn 
from the experience of the past decade is that 
the “spoken approach” or any other compa- 
rable bias in presenting so complex a subject 
as a living language, will not insure the best 
over-all results. Improvements have unques- 
tionably been made in techniques. The problem 
is to combine them intelligently with the equally 
valuable lessons of previous periods in an effort 
to achieve a genuinely sound and balanced 
system. The possibilities are in any case chal- 
lenging, and in measure as the teacher relin- 
quishes the role of laboratory technician to 
assume again that of general practitioner will 
he discover the tremendously rewarding op- 
tunities which the field offers. 

GIFFORD P. ORWEN 

Washington, D.C. 


Translation is not only a process that involves transfer of meaning from one language 
to another. It involves, almost as much, a transfer of meaning in the selfsame language, 
from speaker to hearer. As truly as man errs the while he strives, so does he translate 
—to recreate meanings, moods, and metaphors. 


—Isaac GOLDBERG 













N ITS penetrating analysis of education in 

the! American scene, the’ Harvard Report 
states that the ideal education is ‘‘a system that 
shall be as fair to the fast as to the slow, to the 
hand-minded as to the book-minded, but which, 
while meeting the separate needs of each, shall 
yet foster that fellow-feeling between human 
being and human being which is the deepest 
root of democracy.” 

The implications of this definition of an ideal 
education engage every phase of human ac- 
tivity; and the practical approach to such an 
ideal must enlist the intellectual endeavors of 
all mankind. And since languages and language- 
study are an area of human activity, we should, 
as language-teachers, examine objectively our 
place and function in education, and should, 
further, appraise our efforts which contribute 
to ‘‘an adequate philosophy of life.” 

The problems, therefore, that we must ex- 
plore in this panel discussion are threefold: 


1. Why study language? 

2. Are the modern methods of foreign lan- 
guage-study adequate? 

3. If the study of language is not sound in 
our present day curricula, what recom- 
mendations ought to be made to improve 
the teaching methods, and on what level 
shouid language study begin to ensure the 
optimum achievement for the student and 
society? 


Let us explore the first problem: Why Study 
Language? 

At the turn of the century it was assumed 
that as a matter of course students would study 
Greek, Latin, French and German. Today, half 
a century later, foreign languages are not 
studied as a matter of course. The demands of 
the 20th century have made many changes in 
the curricula of the American schools and, as a 
result, the study of foreign languages, on the 
whole, has suffered. The forces which have 
contributed to this development are varied and 
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Language is more pliable than wax—PLaTo 
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impelling in influence on the changing aspects 
and nature of school courses: 


1. New subjects in the fields of social studies 
and the sciences demand a place in the 
curricula because of their relevancy to 
our modern way of living. 

2. The study of language and of mathe- 
matics does not contribute to the “social 
needs” or “‘adolescent demands’”’ of pres- 
ent day living. Hence, there is no further 
use for them in our schools. 


In an effort to satisfy demands for enlarged 
curricula of growing student bodies, the high 
schools acceded to the new demands, and aban- 
doned, for the most part, the subjects tradi- 
tionally offered to the more capable student. As 
a corollary of the abandoned traditional courses, 
the study of foreign language went by the 
board when the colleges and universities re- 
duced or eliminated the language requirements 
for the applicants. These schools had no choice 
but to fall in step with the trend. They either 
rejected the applicants for the majority of the 
nation’s schools, and as a result face a seriously 
curtailed enrollment, or they could reduce the 
language requirements, and thereby keep their 
doors open. They chose to keep their doors 
open. 

In spite of the present disturbing changes in 
the status of language study, the conclusions of 
the Harvard Committee and of the Faculties of 
Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton, stress the value of language 
study on the secondary and upper levels. From 
the standpoint of general education the study 
of language is still sound and tenable in our 
school curricula. In fact the committees urge 
the study on all levels, including the suggestion 
of beginning language study on the elementary 
level. Because of patently valuable gains de- 
rivable from such a study the reports stress the 
emotional and esthetic value for the student 
through the study of great works of literature, 
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the growth in the student’s ability to use his 
own language through the study of a foreign 
tongue, the awareness on the part of the stu- 
dent of “‘new meanings,” and ‘“‘new patterns of 
thoughts,” and, lastly, through language study 
there comes to the student the ‘“‘proper under- 
standing of alien people and times.” 

The same committees further recommend 
that at least one foreign language be studied 
thoroughly with the aim of learning to read it 
without ‘‘conscious translating,” to understand 
the spoken word, and to speak it with some 
facility. 

It is safe, therefore, to assume that the future 
of language study is assured, and that it is here 
to stay, at least for some time yet. 

The second problem: Are Modern Methods of 
Language-Teaching Adequate? 

In this area of problem-exploring we run into 
some difficulty because there are, so it seems, as 
many methods of teaching languages as there 
are foreign languages. Basically the systems are 
for the most part sound. Statistics enforce the 
claims made for success, and in some cases 
prove the superiority of one method over an- 
other. But, whatever method of teaching is 
employed, the criterion of its success lies in how 
effectively it reaches the aims and needs of the 
students. 

Dr. W. V. Kaulfers in his excellent article in 
the Modern Language Journal of November 
1951 asked the question: Is there a best way of 
teaching language? His answer merits atten- 
tion: “The evidence available from research in 
English, Latin, and the modern languages sup- 
ports the conclusion that while vocabulary can 
be increased by any method that focuses atten- 
tion specifically on the learning of words and 
idioms, the ultimate superiority of one method 
over another is too slight, even when statisti- 
cally reliable, to be of practical importance. No 
comparative study of methodology... has 
yielded differences of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant designation of a best method for teach- 
ing vocabulary as a specific skill, ability, or 
acquirement apart from other accomplishment 
in language, such as reading, writing, or speak- 
ing... . Every method must be judged in terms 
of its contribution to total ability in language, 
and in terms of its effect upon the student’s 
desire and will to learn.” 


REFLECTIONS ON MODERN LANGUAGE PEDAGOGY 
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It is of considerable interest to note that 
historically a new method of teaching often 
represented a protest against traditionalism in 
methodology. It was an attempt to supplant 
outmoded and inefficient ways (by the then 
current standards) of teaching with methods 
that would be new and vigorous. 

For example, in Europe the first language 
taught was Latin—taught as a living tongue 
used and spoken in the chancellories and mon- 
asteries. The teachers read and translated the 
texts without attention to the grammar. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries under the 
influence of the Renaissance the study of Greek 
was undertaken in the same manner. By now 
teaching had become a profession, and gradu- 
ally the science of philology was evolved as the 
teacher delighted in the dissection and analysis 
of texts. When in the 18th century the study of 
modern language other than the mother tongue 
was introduced, the same method of teaching 
was the one natural to employ: the method of 
teaching used in Greek and Latin. It proved to 
be unsatisfactory for the students. So, it was 
natural that there be widespread agitation for 
reform. As a result, the modern methods came 
into being. 

What are these modern methods? There are 
several methods known and employed under 
different names (hence the expression, ‘“‘war of 
shibboleths” in the ranks of the methodolo- 
gists). Basically, there are two modern methods: 
the direct, or pure, and the indirect, or the 
reading-translation method of the traditionalist 
school. There are, of course, other methods all 
essentially the same, differing only in the appli- 
cation of technique and approach. 

The principle of the direct method is interpre- 
tation without the use of the mother tongue. 
The oral method, another name for the direct 
method, as it is now used in the U. S. has been 
employed in France since 1901, and in some 
schools of Germany. The more common method 
in Germany is the Reform Methode officially 
recognized since 1902, although there is also a 
“drill method” which allows more use of the 
vernacular, especially in the introduction of 
formal grammar. 

As used in the U. S. the direct method repre- 
sents a compromise, like the German Reform 
Methode, between the old direct (pure) and the 
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old indirect method of procedures. For example, 
it teaches formal grammar in the mother 
tongue, and uses translation from and into the 
foreign tongue. 

The development of another method, the 
oral-aural, under the impetus of the successful 
Army program (if we remind ourselves that 
this system operated as a controlled experi- 
ment) of teaching selected personnel foreign 
languages during World War II is now meeting 
with considerable prosperity in our country. 
This technique is not necessarily an innovation 
of today. Its basic pattern was introduced in 
Germany by the methodologists Aronstein, 
Ehrke, Huebner and others in an effort to deal 
with the widening social horizons of the German 
schools. The educators met these objectives in 
two ways: 

First, they set up an Unterrichts type of school 
in which the students were allowed greater 
activity, and hence they cultivated greater 
aural and oral proficiency. The principle of 
student self-help and self-direction was the 
specific basis of this movement. The method of 
drill and mechanical repetition were still re- 
tained (the mental-discipline concept of the 
Germans). This same principle of self-help and 
self-direction formed the basis of the Arbeit- 
schule in which greater freedom of instruction 
was permitted as a guide toward a wider range 
of self-expression on the part of the students. 

Secondly, in 1924-25 the Prussian school de- 
cree opened up for the German schools the realm 
of foreign literature and civilization by empha- 
sizing the need of language study as a cultural 
objective. This Kuliurkunde point of view 
stressed social and institutional living, and de- 
emphasized the study of literature and history 
per se in language courses. 

The general purpose, then, of German lan- 
guage teaching can be summed up as a “‘knowl- 
edge of the world and a cultivation of person- 
ality,” according to Eduard Schoen in his 
Bildungsfragen des franzoesischen Unterrichts. 

What, then, we may ask ourselves, are the 
criteria of the direct, or oral, method, or even 
of the oral-aural in language-teaching? There 
certainly are sound reasons for employing one 
system in preference to another. The success of 
the Cleveland Plan of Professor DeSauzé as a 
conversational approach to language teaching 
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in many schools, indicates that the needs of the 
students are answered with satisfactory results, 
especially on the 2-year language program level. 
The Army ASTP system has had measurable 
success in training service men for specific 
language needs. The experiment at Harvard 
University in German B had as early as its sec- 
ond year attracted more students in beginning 
German with its aural-oral teaching method 
than German A with its grammar-translation 
presentation. This experiment bears watching 
for later results because it combines the ba- 
sically sound principles of the direct method, 
i.e., the oral system, with the traditionalist 
method of reading with a minimum of empha- 
sis on translation. 

The Trinity Plan of San Antonio, Texas, like 
the Cornell and Iowa plans, places primary 
emphasis on the spoken language. And the skills 
of speaking, reading and writing are considered 
equally important in just this order. 

We can say, then, that the following prin- 
ciples constitute the direct method: 


1. Great care is stressed in teaching pro- 
nunciation. 

2. Textbook material is presented orally. 

3. The task of translating is reduced to a 
minimum. 

4. Syntax is introduced inductively, i.e., the 

use of grammar is followed by the state- 

ment of the rule. 

Realia are employed to stimulate student 

interest, initiative and participation in 

the active understanding of the culture 

and history of the people. 


nn 


The key to the success of this method is the 
functional use of the language. 

By contrast the inductive system of teaching 
a foreign language has the following basic prin- 
ciples: 


1. Grammar is introduced by the analytic or 
deductive method, i.e., the rule is stated 
and then applied in exercises. 

2. The aim of the system is to cultivate the 
ability to read extensively and translate 
into English, hence this method is referred 
to as the Reading Method. 

3. There is little, if any, active participation 

in conversation in the foreign tongue. 
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The key to the success of this method seems to 
be ability to read and translate. 

The third problem: Jf the study of language in 
our present day curricula is sound, what recom- 
mendations ought to be made to improve the teach- 
ing methods, and on what level should language 
study begin to ensure the optimum achievement for 
the student and society? 

The apparent lack of uniformity in teaching 
methods of modern languages is not serious. It 
need cause no alarm in the ranks of the teachers. 
What is of immediate concern is the considera- 
tion of the urgent requests from educators to 
introduce language study on the elementary 
level. 

Mr. McGrath, the former U. S. Comis- 
sioner of Education, made the public statement 
that ‘“‘a knowledge of modern language is es- 
sential for a proper understanding of another 
nationality and culture.” Therefore, the impli- 
cations for American educators are clear. We 
are faced with the need of teaching languages 
on the lower levels. We must go beyond the 
limits of successful experimenting now con- 
ducted in many American towns and cities. 
We must also recognize the pedagogic sound- 
ness of language study on the elementary 
levels. In Sweden, Germany, France, Italy, 
Lebanon and Egypt the study of a foreign lan- 
guage is begun at the ages of 11, 12, 13, and 
even at 6 and 9! In Lebanon, for example, bilin- 
gualism is started in the kindergarten. 

We all know that young children learn new 
languages easily and idiomatically because 
their speech habits are not as yet rigidly formed. 
So, we can safely assume that at an early age 
they learn easy and natural communication, 
which is one of the basic aims of language in- 
struction. 

There are advantages in early language 
study. More time is available later for language 
learning with the sorely needed opportunity for 
thorough study of the cultures of the people. 
Further, there is time to undertake the study 
of a second foreign language before the period 
of formal study is at an end. 
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The early study of language should empha- 
size the functional approach in learning with 
the spoken medium to attract and hold the in- 
terest of the students, and thereby stimulate 
the desire to continue the study of the tongue 
with thoroughness. 

As I look back on my own language-learning 
days, I am not amazed by the fact that I 
learned to speak an alien tongue fluently and 
easily. I learned to speak in a natural and spon- 
taneous manner. Our classroom communica- 
tion was in the language under study. There was 
no emphasis on formal grammar, or mechan- 
ical acquirement of vocabulary and idioms. 
What we learned anew either in grammar or 
word-study we used actively. Learning was liv- 
ing the language through activity—and this at 
best is the goal of all teaching methods that 
emphasize the oral or conversational approach. 

The American school system has no enemies 
within or without. But we in the teaching pro- 
fession sometimes must defend it against our 
friends. There is no immediate threat to the 
position of languages in our schools, but we are 
aware that all is not well. Languages are not 
necessarily on the way out of the curriculum. 
And as long as our status as teachers of lan- 
guages is still well received in the framework of 
American education, we owe it to ourselves to 
strengthen it. Our one hope for future growth 
lies in the elementary level. Perhaps the time 
has come to tap this reservoir of potential lan- 
guage students. We have the teaching person- 
nel and techniques. We can with skill and ex- 
perience adapt the teaching methods to the 
needs of the elementary level. We may even 
hope for successful results in this undertaking if 
we once integrate the standards of goals and 
achievements with the upper levels. If we suc- 
ceed in adopting uniform standards of require- 
ments and performance, we may attain the goal 

of properly understanding another nationality 
and culture through language study. 
SAMUEL F. Husat 

Western Reserve Academy 

Hudson, Ohio 
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A change in language can transform our appreciation of the Cosmos. 
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NE of the missions of the Officer Military 

Schools USAF at Lackland Air Force 
Base is the operation of a Language School 
which was set up to teach English to foreign 
students who come to this country to complete 
various Air Force courses. These students ar- 
rive in the United States with varying language 
backgrounds, ranging from almost no knowl- 
edge of English to an ability to use the lan- 
guage fluently. The first problem to be met 
when students enter the Language School is to 
determine each individual’s English level and 
place him in a class where the initial level of 
training will be appropriate. In order to deter- 
mine this level, a group test consisting of sev- 
eral sections was devised. In the first section, 
seven tape recorded paragraphs are played to 
the students. After the presentation of the 
paragraph, questions are asked and the in- 
dividuai selects the correct answer from four 
multiple choices which he finds on his written 
test sheet. The second portion of the test con- 
tains ten items in which the individual is re- 
quired to select a correct sentence from a series 
of five choices and ten items requiring the in- 
dividual to select the sentence constructed in 
best grammatical form from a series of four 
choices. Part three is a multiple choice vocabu- 
lary test of 45 items in which a word is given 
and the student selects a definition from among 
five choices. The fourth section of the test con- 
tains 30 items and is similar to part three except 
that common American idioms are substituted 
for vocabulary words, the student choosing the 
correct definition from five choices. The last 
portion of the test measures reading compre- 
hension and is similar to section one except 
that the individual reads seven paragraphs 
instead of having them played on a tape re- 
corder. It may be seen from the above de- 
scription that this test is fairly typical of group 
administered language tests. 


Development of an Individual Test of 
English for Foreign Students 
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DIFFICULTIES WITH THE GROUP TEST 


Although this test was found to be fairly 
effective for the purposes of grouping in the 
school and estimating proficiency at graduation, 
some difficulties arose in its use. In following 
up the graduates of our course in the various 
schools to which they are sent, we found that 
some of the individuals who made passing 
scores on the test did not have sufficient com- 
mand of English to complete satisfactorily the 
courses. A further study showed that when 
individual interviews were conducted with 
graduates who made similar scores on the test, 
marked differences in ability to express them- 
selves were in evidence. This cursory evaluation 
of the group administered test led us to several 
tentative conclusions. First, it appeared that a 
test of this sort could measure comprehension 
of both orally presented material and written 
material quite adequately. This is large sub- 
stantiated by Cox’s research on MDAP Eng- 
lish Proficiency Examination in which he dem- 
onstrated that a group test correlated signifi- 
cantly with criterion measures of oral and 
written comprehension. Our experience sug- 
gested, however, that the group test is unsatis- 
factory as a measure of expression. In such 
areas as syntax, morphology, vocabulary, and 
pronunciation, only indirect measures can be 
obtained with an “objective” test. Certainly 
there is a difference both psychologically and 
in terms of language between organizing and 
speaking a sentence and merely selecting a cor- 
rect sentence from among several choices. In 
effect, the objective test measures the individ- 
ual’s use of language through devices which 
are rarely, if ever, duplicated in the normal 
application of the language to everyday situa- 
tions and which deal essentially with recogni- 
tion rather than production. Our preliminary 
findings seem to substantiate Fries’ statement 
that “...one’s mastery of any language— 













even one’s own native language— is always on 
two major’ levels, production and recognition. 
These two levels are practically never equal.’” 
We also observed that one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of the group administered examination 
for testing foreign students arises from the 
marked difference in test sophistication you 
find among different nationality groups. The 
multiple choice—true-false type of examination 
is for the most part an American phenomenon. 
Interviews conducted at the Language School 
indicate that Western European students are 
usually able to adapt to this type of examina- 
tion with relatively little difficulty, but students 
from other cultures (Oriental, for example) 
generally find the “objective” examination very 
difficult to understand. 


DEVELOPING THE INDIVIDUAL TEST 


In order to overcome the weaknesses of the 
group administered objective language test, 
the decision was made to develop an individu- 
ally administered test. The individual test has 
one severe weakness—it requires a great deal 
of examiner time. Weighed against this weak- 
ness, however, are several distinct advantages. 
Most important of these is that it permits the 
use of language in natural situations. This is a 
tremendous advantage as it largely eliminates 
the problem of differences in test sophistica- 
tion and makes possible the use of direct meas- 
ures of morphology, syntax, vocabulary, and 
pronunciation. This technique also makes it 
possible for the examiner to establish rapport 
with the student before the test begins and 
elicit his best efforts. It is also superior to the 
group test as a diagnostic tool, an important 
consideration when students with extremely 
heterogeneous backgrounds are being trained. 

A serious problem in the development of an 
individually administered test is establishing 
sufficient standardization of administrative 
procedures to insure satisfactory test reliability. 
Although this problem is difficult it is not in- 
surmountable and has been successfully coped 
with by psychologists in other areas of testing. 
A noteworthy example is found in individual 
intelligence tests such as the Standford-Binet 
and Wechsler-Bellevue. Essentially, the in- 
dividually administered test is a highly stand- 
ardized interview procedure. Standardization 
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is made considerably easier by the use of stand- 
ard props, such as the photographs, puzzles, 
and toys that are used in individually adminis- 
tered intelligence tests. As our students gen- 
erally attend schools located at flying training 
bases after graduating from the language course, 
we developed a simplified model of a flying 
training base around which to center our ques- 
tions. After this model was developed, the au- 
thorsconstructed 120 questionsaimed at eliciting 
responses which would give information con- 
cerning the student’s ability to use appropriate 
word forms, sentence structure, and vocabulary 
as well as measures of pronunciation and com- 
prehension. These questions range from simple 
vocabulary items such as ‘‘What are the colors 
of the aircraft on this base?” (referring to the 
model) to items requiring rather advanced 
structure and vocabulary such as ‘A man who 
has never lived in the city and who has never 
seen any of the devices of our civilization asks 
you to describe a chair to him. Give him the 
most precise answer possible.’ It would have 
been desirable to set up a different form of the 
test for each language group so that questions 
directly measuring sound system differences 
between English and each language could have 
been developed. Unfortunately, however, the 
Language School has trained students from 37 
different countries, and it would have been im- 
practical to develop, standardize, and equate 
sub-tests for all of the languages involved. 
This experimental form of the test was ad- 
ministered to ten foreign students at different 
levels of English proficiency. After the test was 
administered, each student was interviewed to 
get his opinion of the test and any suggestions 
he might have concerning it. Faculty mem- 
bers of the Language School also observed the 
test being administered and made suggestions. 
On the basis of these early trials, a second ex- 
perimental form of the test was developed which 
consisted of 86 test items roughly scaled for 
difficulty level. In reducing the test from 120 
to 86 items all questions which appeared to be 
ambiguous, non-discriminating, or unnecessary 
duplications of other items were eliminated. In 
addition, 10 new items which were somewhat 


1C.C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 
Language. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press, 1945, p. 8. 
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easier than any of the original 120 were added 
to the beginning of the test to lower the floor 
as the original test did not discriminate ade- 
quately among students at a very low level of 
English proficiency. Standard scoring proce- 
dures were also developed while trying the 120 
item test and these were revised and applied to 
the 86 item test. Scoring procedures were as 
follows: Each question on the test was first 
scored for oral comprehension on a three point 
scale as follows: a score of “‘a’’ was given when 
the student fully understood the question after 
it was first read; a score of “‘b’’ was given when 
the student fully understood the question after 
it has been repeated; and a score of “‘c’”’ was 
given when further explanation was required 
after repeating the question. The student re- 
ceived a score of ‘“‘c’’ whether he understood the 
further explanation or not. The purpose of this 
procedure was to avoid introducing uncon- 
trolled differences brought about by variations 
in test administrators’ ability to explain the 
questions in their own words. 

As may be seen above, the student’s grade in 
oral comprehension is determined when the 
examiner presents the question. Ten items re- 
quiring the student to read a short paragraph 
and answer questions on the content were 
included to test reading comprehension. In 
addition to being scored for comprehension, 
each test item was also scored for one other 
variable; either vocabulary, syntax, morphol- 
ogy, or pronunciation. The student’s answer 
was scored on the appropriate variable only, 
using a three point quality scale. Obviously, 
most questions could have been scored for all 
variables, but it is more desirable to narrow 
the examiner’s perception to one variable at a 
time as this usually results in greater accuracy. 
Precise grammatical construction or word form 
was not necessary for the individual to receive 
the highest rating, as any use of English gener- 
ally accepted in everyday speech was con- 
sidered satisfactory. Ratings on pronunciation 
were made on a five point scale with the func- 
tional criterion of understandability being 
applied. 

The next step in developing the test was to 
train faculty members in the Language School 
to administer the test reliably. To accomplish 
this, the authors demonstrated the test several 








times and faculty members independently 
scored the test along with the examiners. After 
each test was completed, a tape recording of the 
administration was played back and the authors 
discussed and clarified procedures on any items 
where discrepancies in scoring existed among 
the faculty members being trained. Each faculty 
member was also required to administer the 
test a minimum of five times for practice and 
was observed and corrected in his administra- 
tion of the test by the authors. In an indi- 
vidually administered test, careful training of 
examiners is necessary if standard results are 
to be obtained. 


RESULTS 


Preliminary Analysis 

After the test administrators had been 
trained, this test was administered to all in- 
coming students in the Language School on an 
experimental basis until 50 complete scores had 
been obtained. On the basis of these 50 scores, 
split-half reliability for the test was computed 
and a detailed item analysis of the test was 
conducted. The results of the item analysis 
showed that all 86 items had satisfactory item 
validity. The items were re-arranged so as to be 
scaled in more precise order of difficulty. The 
odd-even reliability of the examination was 
found to be .99, suggesting that the examina- 
tion could be shortened to some extent and still 
be of satisfactory reliability. Therefore, it was 
decided to reduce the length of the test to 60 
items. The 60-item test was divided into ten 
deciles of 6 items each. Each decile contained 
measures of all of the language areas covered 
by the test. It was found that ratings on pro- 
nunciation were considerably more generalized 
than ratings on other test areas and for this rea- 
son items specifically designed to measure pro- 
nunciation were omitted and in their place a 
general pronunciation rating was employed at 
the end of each decile. This revision was named 
the Air Base Test. 

In addition to the 60 items on the Air Base 
Test, a test information sheet was developed 
which contained 10 questions. It was felt that 
this would provide a warmup period for the 
students and help ease the tension that some 
students displayed at the beginning of the test. 
It was aiso hoped that the test information 
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sheet would provide a score which could be used 
to predict roughly the individual’s level of Eng- 
lish proficiency. If this rough estimate could be 
obtained, it would be possible to shorten the 
testing time considerably by starting the stu- 
dent at the closest decile below his predicted 
proficiency level and automatically giving credit 
for the questions below this level. This form of 
the test, along with the test information sheet 
was administered to 113 students in the Lan- 
guage School. 


Validation Research 


It was now felt that the 60-item revision was 
ready for validation research and further an- 
alysis. In order to determine the validity of the 
Air Base Test, a product-moment correlation 
was computed between scores made on this test 
and ratings rendered by flying school instruc- 
tors at two Air Force bases. In some respects 
the instructor rating is a good criterion. Flying 
school instructors have only three students and 
therefore know their students quite well. Also, 
these instructors are not directly associated 
with the language program and have no knowl- 
edge of the individual’s performance in that 
program. These instructors also represent the 
consumers of the Language School product and 
as such are the persons whose requirements 
should be satisfied. On the other hand, however, 
there are some weaknesses in this criterion. 
First, it is impossible to compute inter-rater 
reliability for flying school instructor ratings 
as one instructor knows very little about the 
foreign students working under other instruc- 
tors. Secondly, the instructor’s rating is con- 
taminated in some cases by the student’s ability 
to fly and his overall adaptability to the flying 
school. In other words, the flying instructor 
might well over-rate the English proficiency of 
foreign students who are good pilots and under- 
tate the proficiency of foreign students who are 
poor pilots. Finally, these instructors can hardly 
be considered expert judges of English pro- 
ficiency. The correlation between the flying 
school instructor ratings and total Air Base 
Test scores for the 46 students tested was found 
to be .50; the correlation between the group 
language test and the same criterion was .31. 
It is probable that both of these tests are some- 
what better measures of English proficiency 
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than the criterion. Certainly the low reliability 
characteristic of ratings of the sort used as a 
criterion attenuated the correlations to some 
extent. Two intercorrelations were computed 
between scores on the group language test and 
the Air Base Test using different samples of 
students. The correlation between the two 
tests for the 46 students tested in the validity 
study was found to be .79. The correlation be- 
tween the two test scores for a group of 113 
foreign students tested at the Language School 
was also found to be .79. This correlation ac- 
counts for 69% of the reliable variance. Cor- 
relations between subscores on the Air Base 
Test and the total for the group test give some 
indication of the areas measured by the group 
test. Air Base Test subscores correlated with 
the group test as follows: comprehension .77, 
vocabulary .74, morphology .71, syntax .70, 
and pronunciation .56. Table 1 shows the inter- 
correlations between different parts of the Air 
Base Test. This table reveals that syntax and 
morphology are very closely related as meas- 
ured on this test. As these two sub-tests meas- 
ure substantially the same thing, they will be 
combined under a single category—structure— 
in the next revision of the test. The table also 


TABLE 1. INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SUB-SCORES 
IN THE AiR BASE 











12383 4 § 
1 Pronunciation 84 90 88 80 
2 Vocabulary 84 88 84 82 
3 Word Form (morphology) 90 88 96 75 
4 Sentence Structure (syntax) 88 84 96 77 
5 Comprehension 80 82 75 77 





shows that comprehension correlates least 
highly with the other sub-tests. This finding is 
interesting in view of the assumption sometimes 
made that comprehension is sufficiently related 
to other aspects of language skill to be a satis- 
factory single measure of language proficiency. 

A correlation was also computed between the 
score made on the test information sheet and 
the total test score for 113 cases. This score 
gave a correlation of .47 which is not sufficient 
to yield a satisfactory estimate of starting 








SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Experience with the use of an “objective” 
group administered language test to measure 
English proficiency of foreign students revealed 
that this type of test has several weaknesses. 
In an attempt to overcome these weaknesses, 
an individual test was devised. This test pro- 
vides direct measures of comprehension, struc- 
ture, vocabulary, and pronunciation. The total 
test has a reliability of .98 and a validity of .50. 
This test correlates .79 with the group admin- 
istered language test. Correlations between Air 
Base sub-tests and the objective group test 
show that some aspects of language are not well 
covered by the group test. 

Intercorrelations were computed between 
sub-tests in the Air Base Test. These indicated 
that syntax and morphology could be combined 
under a single classification—structure. The low 
correlations between comprehension and other 
Air Base Test sub-tests suggest that compre- 
hension is not a satisfactory single measure of 
English proficiency. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


We feel that the present form of the Air 
Base Test gives a valid and reliable measure 
of the student’s English proficiency without 
resorting to artificial test forms such as the 
true-false and multiple choice. The test in its 
present form requires approximately one hour 
to administer, which is a definite handicap. 
Future research will concentrate on more care- 
ful scaling of test items and development of a 
better pre-test for determining the student’s 
starting point on the test. If we are successful 
in these efforts, it will be possible to start a 
student at a point on the test slightly below his 
estimated proficiency and stop the test as soon 
as he misses a given number of consecutive 
questions. Thus, the student will be given all 
of those questions which discriminate at his 
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level of proficiency and very few that are too 
easy or too difficult. This procedure would re- 
sult in reducing testing time to approximately 
30 minutes without materially reducing the 
reliability of the test. 

Another goal of future research is the estab- 
lishment of a more valid criterion against which 
to evaluate the effectiveness of this and other 
language tests. 

An interesting research problem of a more 
fundamental nature would be to determine how 
closely indirect measures of structure, vocabu- 
lary, and pronunciation as measured on group 
administered tests such as Lado’s English Lan- 
guage Test for Foreign Students, correlate with 
direct measures of the same variables as found 
in the Air Base Test or a similar individually 
administered examination. 

WALTER R. Bore and Joun S. GOODMAN 

Officer Military Schools USAF 

Lackland Air Force Base 
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The United States never had greater need for individuals who understand foreign 
cultures well and who handle foreign languages competently. 
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Audio-Visual Ads 








FILMS 
Andorra: 


Andorre. 10 min. Sale: $35. Rental: $3. Pro- 
duced by Compas Films, Paris. Depicts the life 
and activities of the Andorrans, inhabitants of 
that semi-independent republic governed joint- 
ly by France and Spain. These are people who 
live in a universe built by themselves that seems 
in this modern world like the survival of some 
past civilization. (AA Films, Inc.; Bailey 
Films, Inc.; and other agencies)* 


France: 


Hospice de Beaune. 20 min. Rent by sub- 
scription. The history and setting of the famous 
hospital and convent at Beaune. Includes a 
short sequence on the museum. (Franco Amer- 
ican Audio-Visual Distribution Center) 

How to Get Along in France. 1953. 30 min. 
Free-loan. Explains the antagonistic reactions 
of the French to American soldiers as being 
staged by the Communist Party. Portrays de- 
tails of French family life, customs, govern- 
ment, and politics. Emphasizes that American 
servicemen must learn and adapt themselves 
to the French ways of living. Prepared for use 
by U. S. Armed Forces personnel. (United 
World Films) 

Antoine and Antoinetle. 1947. 1 hr. and 30 
min. Apply for rental. French dialog with Eng- 
lish titles. Portrays the marital relationship of 
impoverished newlyweds who win a lottery but 
lose their winning ticket. (Brandon Films) 

Seven Deadly Sins. 1953. 2 hrs. and 5 min. 
Rental: $50. Seven episodes, five French and 
two Italian, each dealing with one of the seven 
traditional sins. Cast includes Michel Morgan, 
Frangoise Rosay and Gérard Philippe. (Con- 
temporary Films, Inc.) 

A Matter of Time. 1954. 22 min. Sale: $100. 
Rent: $10. The problems faced by a French 
barge skipper and his family in taking a cargo 
to Belgium. A bit of everyday French life set 
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in a moving panorama of countryside and city 
scenes. (Film Images, Inc.) 

L’ Auberge Rouge. 100 min. Apply for rental 
rate. A macabre comedy of three gentle, in- 
human monsters who kill all the passersby who 
stop at their inn on the lonely road to Vivarais. 
Ona winter’s night, the Paris stagecoach breaks 
down and the unwary passengers are happy to 
take refuge at the inn. A monk (Fernandel) and 
his young novice, who are making their way to 
a monastery, join the others to escape the 
storm. During the evening the monk hears con- 
fession from the innkeeper’s wife, and she reveals 
the terrible secret of the inn. (Trans-World 
Films, Inc.) 

Symphonie Pastorale. 105 min. Apply for 
rental rate. A moving story of faith and people 
told through the experiences of a pastor who 
befriends a blind girl. Motivated by the purest 
feelings of compassion, he takes this blind 
creature into his home. As she grows into an at- 
tractive woman, the pastor’s kindly devotion 
turns to selfish love. Based on the Pulitzer 
Prize winning novel by André Gide. (Trans- 
World Films) 

The Amazing Monsieur Fabré.90 min. Drama- 
tizes the story of Jean Henri Fabré, French 
entomologist. Overcoming tremendous ob- 
stacles and poverty Fabré won fame but not 
fortune for his studies of the insect world. (Con- 
temporary Films) 

Jour de Marché. 1953. 18 min. Rent by sub- 
scription only. Market day in different parts of 
France. Each region has its own customs and 
local products. One can see where “‘la bonne 
cuisine francaise’ stems from. (Franco-Amer- 
ican Distribution Center) 

Dréle de Drame. 1 hr. and 30 min. Apply for 
rental rates. French dialogue with English 
titles. Based on the novel “‘A Lunatic at Large” 
by J. Sorer Clouston. The story of a reader led 


* Addresses of audio-visual aids distributors are listed 
at the end of this article. 
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astray by the “‘perfect crime” who threatens to 
kill the author. Set in Edwardian England. 
Presented in the tradition of French burlesque. 
(Brandon Films) 

Assault on the Eiffel Tower. 1954. 25 min. 
Rent. $10. The ascent of the Eiffel Tower by 
four French alpinists without elevators or 
stairs. (Film Images, Inc.) 

Olivia (Pit of Loneliness). 1952. 84 min. Ap- 
ply for rental. Based on the autobiography of 
Colette with additional dialog by Pierre 
Laroche. A French ‘‘Madchen in Uniform,” 
capturing the serious feeling of adolescents go- 
ing through the romantic stage. Directed by 
Jacqueline Audry (Colette’s sister). (Trans- 
World Films, Inc.) 

Réves d’Amour. (Franz Liszt). 100 min. A 
musical biography of Franz Liszt, following 
historical facts quite closely. Shows Liszt’s 
meeting with Countess Marie d’Agoult and 
his flight to Switzerland and Italy with her. In 
spite of his love for the Countess, the call of 
music is too great for him, and he returns to 
the concert hall. (Trans-World Films, Inc.) 

Life on a French Farm. 12 min. Color: $110; 
B and W: $55. Scenes with a typical family in 
France, showing its daily routine and home 
surroundings. The Duval family goes about its 
daily tasks, and we follow them and learn how 
we are like them. (Coronet) 

April in Paris. 101 min. Apply for rental 
rates. A Warner Bros. film. A musical comedy 
about a stuffy young diplomat who chaperons 
a chorus girl to Europe on a matter of State. 
Stars Ray Bolger and Doris Day. (Films, Inc.) 

L’ Atlante. 90 min. Rental: $50. Directed by 
Jean Vigo. The work of a supreme poetic imagi- 
nation. Typically French film, with naturalism 
and humor perfectly blended. (Contemporary 
Films, Inc.) 

Moment of Truth. 1954. 87 min. Called inon a 
suicide case, the evening of his tenth wedding 
anniversary, the doctor finds his wife’s photo- 
graph by the young man’s corpse. (Trans- 
World Films) 

Panique. 87 min. Julien Divivier’s postwar 
psychological thriller of the Paris slums, 
adapted from a story by Simenon. Starring 
Michel Simon and Viviane Romance. (Brandon 
Films) 

Renoir. 23 min. Color Rental: $20. Apply 





for purchase. This film traces the growth of the 
impressionist artist, Pierre-Auguste Renoir 
from his earliest days, using fifty of the painter’s 
finest canvases. The vivid colors of his land- 
scapes, still lifes, portraits and nudes are faith- 
fully reproduced and analyzed through the 
color photography and direction of Otto Peter 
Radl. (Contemporary Fi'ms, Inc.) 

People of the Chad. 13 min. Sale: $32.50. 
Rent: $3. A film record of native life of French 
Equatorial Africa. (AF Films) 

Rhythm of Africa. 17 min. Sale: $50. Rental: 
$4.50. Depicts the Chad in French Equatorial 
Africa. (AFFilms) 


Germany: 


Alpine Village. 18 min. Sale: $72. Rental: $4. 
Reveals daily life of people in winter and sum- 
mer. Photographed in a village high up in the 
Swiss Alps, the film contains interesting scenes 
of this rugged and picturesque country. German 
commentary of normal difficulty is interspersed 
with musical passages. (International Film 
Bureau) 

Bauernstand Mit Kuenslerhand. 15 min. 
Sale: $66. Rental: $4. Activities of the Swiss 
farmer and craftsman engaged in wood carv- 
ing, cheese making, sheep shearing, spinning 
and weaving, artificial flower-making and tapes- 
try weaving. German commentary is of normal 
difficulty. (International Film Bureau) 

Singendes Deustchland. 20 min. Sale: $75. 
Rental: $4.75. Popular German songs are illus- 
trated by appropriate German scenes and 
dances. Words of songs available with order. 
(International Film Bureau) 

Warning Shadows. 96 min. Silent. Apply for 
rental rate. The psychological study of a hus- 
band, his fickle wife and her four suitors, mov- 
ing in a period setting. One of the most un- 
usual and striking films of the great silent pe- 
riod of the German cinema. A full length film 
without titles. (Brandon Films, Inc.) 

Western Germany: The Land and the People. 
11 min. Color: $110; B & W: $55. Scenes of the 
industrial, agricultural and commercial life of 
Western Germany in relationship to the dense 
population, natural resources and relatively 
fertile soil of this area. Importance of coal, 
farming, trade, etc. (Coronet Films) 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. 1} reels. Sale: $40. 























An outstanding blending of the audio and visual 
arts, with music by Mozart, played by the 104 
piece Vienna Philharmonic. (Sterling Educa- 
tional Films) 

Film without a Name. 1950. 74 min. Inquire 
for rates and conditions. Hildegarde Neff and 
Willy Fritsch in a comedy about a film director, 
actor and author in the British sector of Ger- 
many who want to make a picture. (Brandon 
Films, Inc., also: Film Center, Inc.) 

Wonderful Times. 1951. 86 min. Primarily a 
family movie. Willy Fritsch as “Everyman” 
tells the story of Germany’s past fifty years with 
the help of newsreels and scenes from old 
movies. (Brandon) 

Love of Jeanne Ney. 2 hrs and 22 min. Apply 
for rental. Silent. Directed by G. W. Pabst. 
Based on a novel by Ilya Ehrenburg. The story 
of a young French girl in love with a Russian 
Bolshevik, shortly after World War I. (Bran- 
don) 

Original Sin. 1 hr and 35 min. German dia- 
logue with English titles. Produced in the 
Western Zone of Germany. A satirical musical 
comedy about matrimony, with a symbolical 
dream story about Adam and Eve, amid a sur- 
realistic Heaven and earth. (Brandon) 


Italy: 


Count of St. Elma. 1950. 1 hr. and 40 min. 
Apply for rental. Italian dialog with English 
titles. Adapted from a story by E. M. Marga- 
donna. Music by Jacob Meyerbeer and Johann 
Strauss. A lavish film, full of romantic adven- 
ture and dramatic conspiracy, set in Naples 
during the period of Bourbon domination. 
(Brandon) 

Il Cristo Proibito. 1953. 1 hr. and 36 min. 
Apply for rental. Italian dialog with English 
titles. Produced, written and directed by Cur- 
zio Malaparte. The story of an Italian soldier 
who returns to his home seeking the man who 
betrayed his brother during the German occu- 
pation. (Brandon) 

Wandering Jew. 1950. 1 hr. and 22 min. Ap- 
ply for rental. Italian dialog with English titles. 
Story of a rich man, a scientist and a professor’s 
daughter who are thrown together in a concen- 
tration camp by the Nazis. (Brandon) 

The Lion, The Griffin and the Kangaroo. 
1952. 14 min. Sale: $60. Rent: $6. Traces the 
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development of art, culture and tradition in 
Perugia from Etruscan times to the present. 
Special attention is paid to the university for 
foreigners. Ends with scenes in the cathedral of 
rehearsals for Perugia’s annual festival of 
church music. (Kinesis, Inc.) 

Father’s Dilemma. 1950. 84 min. A comic 
study of a pompous father’s confusion as prepa- 
rations are made for his daughter’s First Com- 
munion; written by Cesare Zavatini, directed 
by Alessandro Blasetti, starring Aldo Fabrizi. 
(Brandon) 

Thief of Venice. 91 min. Apply for details. A 
20th Century-Fox production. Maria Montez 
and Paul Christians star. Adventure-drama of 
16th century Venice. (Films, Inc.) 

Alfabeto Notturno. A documentary of life and 
work in the Sicilian village of Toretta, with 
special emphasis on the villagers’ struggle to 
reduce their illiteracy. English and Italian nar- 
rations available. (Kinesis, Inc.) 

Venice. 12 min. Sale: $50. Provides an ac- 
curate introduction to that famous city, giving 
its viewer an appreciation of the antiquity of 
the city. Scenes of most important attractions. 
Suitable for upper grades, secondary schools 
and college. (Young America Films, Inc.) 

A Day in Venice. 10 min. Sale: $25. The 
famous Grand Canal, Venetian gondoliers, 
Doges’ Palace and other attractions. (Fitz- 
Patrick Travel Pictures) 

Il Demoniaco nell’ Arte. 16 min. Rental: $10. 
Sale: $100. English or Italian narration. This 
film is based largely on the fantasy paintings of 
Peter Brueghel, Hieronymus Bosch, Mathias 
Grunewald, Martin Schongauer and other 
Flemish and German painters of the 15th and 
16th centuries. Although these painters varied 
in style, they, however, were motivated by a 
very similar philosophical concept. The Italian 
composer, Roman Vlad, has composed a mu- 
sical score for Il Demoniaco nell’Arte. The 
film was awarded First Prize as the ‘“‘Best Art 
Film” at the Paris Short Film Festival. (Con- 
temporary Films, Inc.) 


Philippine Islands: 


Philippine Republic. 18 min. $85. A March 
of Time Forum film. Educational system and 


political composition of the islands. (McGraw- 
Hill Films) 
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Portugal and Brazil: 


Glimpses of Colorful Portugal. 1954. 14 min. 
B & W and Color. Little is known of the Portu- 
guese in the small towns and villages that dot 
the countryside. In this film their folk dances, 
handicrafts and religious festivals are shown in 
detail. The colorful embroidered dresses are a 
specialty of Portugal. The larger cities with 
their old architecture are beautiful. You will 
find this a charming and very interesting film 
on a far-away and little known country. (In- 
quire for details: Films of the Nations Distribu- 
tors, Inc.) 

Brazilian Rain Forest. 1954. 11 min. Color: 
$90. Explains the importance of the water 
cycle in the drainage basins of the Amazon and 
Paraguay Rivers. Depicts the abundant plant 
and animal life of the Brazilian rain forest and 
the primitive life of the Indians who inhabit it. 
(Park Films) 

Coastal Brazil. 1954. 12 min. Color and B & 
W ($100 & $50). Depicts the rubber industry, 
caranuba wax industry, the city of Sao Paulo, 
and Iguazu Falls, a potential source of electric 
power. (Park Films) 


Spain and Spanish America: 
Mexico 


Cargadero. 43 min. Color. Dramatizes a true 
story of a Mexican orphan emphasizing the 
need for more support of the Latin American 
orphanages. Shows streets and markets, re- 
ligious jewelry, penitents crawling to the Basili- 
ca of Guadalupe. A festival dance celebrating 
the conquest of Mexico, fishing and women 
washing. Next is shown a boy, known as Roberto 
near his dying mother in a hut. Next he boards 
a bus and goes to Acapulco, where he strolls 
the streets, steals food and works as a “‘carga- 
dero,”’ carries loads for hire. The squalor of his 
life is contrasted with that of children in a clean 
orphanage where children are well-fed, edu- 
cated, sheltered and clothed. Roberto asks ad- 
mittance to the orphanage and its director 
makes a plea to the audience for help. (West- 
minster Film Releasing Co.) 

Simple Silver Working. 10 min. Color and 
B & W ($90 & $45). Antonio Castillo, in Taxco, 
working in his silver shop, shows technique 


from original design to completed product. 
(Allen-Moore Productions, Inc.) 

The Young and the Damned. 1951. 81 min. 
A savage drama of juvenile delinquency by the 
former surrealist director Luis Bufel, filmed 
with stunning realism. Cannes Festival Award 
for best direction. Spanish and English titles. 
(Brandon Films, Inc.; also Film Center, Inc.) 

Hacienda Life in Old Mexico. 11 min. B & 
W: $45; Color: $90. The large haciendas which 
formerly furnished great amounts of rubber, 
coffee, cocoa, bananas, corn, wheat and beans 
are rapidly disappearing in Mexico today. San 
Carlos, however, remains untouched because 
of its extreme isolation. Life at San Carlos goes 
on almost exactly as it did one hundred years 
ago when it was ruled by the Spaniard who 
founded it. It has its own church, schools and 
store. The hacienda priest is religious leader, 
doctor, schoolmaster and law enforcement offi- 
cer. The hacienda produces its own food, cloth- 
ing and shelter without the aid of modern mech- 
anization. (Hollywood Film Enterprises) 

Pacific Coast of Mexico. 11 min. B & W and 
Color. A tour of the Western coast of Mexico, 
concentrating on four areas: Mazatlan, Man- 
zanillo, Zihuantanejo, and Acapulco, with 
special emphasis on the lesser known ports. 
Shows the economic significance and contrasts 
of rural and other sections. (Johnson Hunt 
Productions) 

Hand Industries of Mexico. 11 min. B & W 
and Color. Native handicraft still flourishes in 
many sections of Mexico. Mexican tile, jewelry, 
lacquer work and hand-made shoes are famous 
for their beauty and color. Film also shows 
glimpses of countryside, showing the technique 
of Mexican handicraft and its place in Mexican 
life. (Coronet Films) 

The Aztecs. 11 min. B & W and Color ($55 
and $100). Reconstructing some of the most 
significant characteristics of pre-Aztec and 
Aztec civilization, the film explores notable 
ruins, carvings, and murals which depict this 
culture. (Coronet Films) 

Allen-Moore, 7936 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, lists six beautiful color films on 
Mexico, available for purchase or rent: Acapul- 
co, Guanajuato, Mexico City, Péztcuaro, Yuca- 
tan Ruins, and Vera Cruz. Inquire for running 
time and rates. 
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Central America and the Caribbean 


Inside Middle America. 21 min. Color. Free- 
loan. Shows cities, rural areas, culture and his- 
tory of Central America, together with a thor- 
ough survey of the banana industry in this re- 
gion. (Institute of Visual Training) 

El Pueblo Guatemalteco. 12 min. Color and B 
& W. Overall view of the people of Guatemala. 
Shows relationship between living habits of 
people and contrasting geographical environ- 
ment. Spanish version of Natives of Guatemala. 
Spanish is easy and simple for first and second 
year classes. (Bailey Films, Inc.) 

Panama-Nicaragua. 1954. 11 min. B & W: 
$50; color: $100. Scenes in the countries of 
Panama and Nicaragua. Includes pictures of 
the Canal. Indicates that a second canal may 
be built through Nicaragua. (Park Films) 

El Salvador. 1954. 11 min. B & W and Color. 
Explains why smallness of a country is no 
standard of measurement; how the dignity of 
achievement, and a way of life that serves 
others justify pride in independence. (Park 
Films) 

Costa Rica. 1954. 11 min. B & W and Color. 
The ‘“‘tico land” that is different, the bit of 
colonial Spain that has survived, the tide of 
basic Indian dominance in Central America. A 
tiny nation that has set out to keep indepen- 
dence without an army. (Park Films) 

Honduras-Y ucatén. 1954. 11 min. B & W and 
Color. Land of the banana and hennequin and 
of hard-working mestizos. The background of 
all Central American Indians, the ancestral 
Mayans and their sciences; and the modern 
Honduran school, teaching the children of to- 
day. (Park Films) 

Guatemala. 1954. 11 min. B & W and Color. 
Target No. 1 of communist infiltration. Shows 
Guatemalan’s love for the land and his free 
way of life, reasons for defeat of the Red cam- 
paign. No scenes of conflict have been included 
in this film. (Park Films) 

Log of the Alvee. 27 min. Color. Free-loan. 
Photographed by Dr. Arthur C. Twomey. The 
film story of a sea voyage on a 95-foot diesel- 
powered schooner, from Miami, Florida to the 
Honduras, with stops at Haiti, Jamaica and 
other points en route. (Gulf Oil Co.) 

Ocean to Ocean. 8 min. Sale: $48. RKO one 
teeler, showing scenes of the Panama Canal 
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and its operation. (McGraw-Hill Films) 

Central America. Geography of the Americas. 
11 min. B & W and Color ($55 and $100). The 
film presents an overview of the six Central 
American republics, and the one European pos- 
session, British Honduras. The three main topo- 
graphical regions of Central America: tierra 
caliente, tierra templada, and tierra fria are 
contrasted and described in relationship to 
their climate, and the effects of the climate on 
the inhabitants and their chief crops. (Coronet 
Films) 

Shineshine Cruise. 1954. 30 min. Color. Free- 
loan. Loaned to adults only. Sponsored by the 
Cunard Line. A cruise of the Caribbean showing 
shipboard life and stops ashore in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. (Ideal Pictures) 

Puerto Rico. 22 min. Sale: $34.27. Stresses the 
strategic value of Puerto Rico as a military 
and air naval base. (Produced by the U. S. 
Govt., Dept. of Defense; available from United 
World Films) 

Roots of Happiness. 25 min. $85. Rental: $5. 
A documentary showing how in the Garcia 
family [Puerto Rico] the children are being 
raised in an atmosphere of love, mutual under- 
standing and happiness, as contrasted with 
another family where there is strife and shout- 
ing, and the children cannot develop normally. 
Available both in English and Spanish com- 
mentary. (Mental Health Materials Center, 
Inc.) 


South America 


Iron Ore From Cerro Bolivar. 31 min. Color. 
Free-loan. Traces the discovery, development 
and operations of a United Steel iron ore mine 
in Venezuela. English narration. (Produced by 
U. S. Steel Corp. Distributed by Film Distri- 
bution Center, U. S. Steel) 


MISCELLANEOUS HISPANIC FILMS 


Spanish Enriches the Elementary Curricu- 
lum. 14 min. Color and B & W. Produced by 
Los Angeles City Board of Education. Depicts 
the activities of a sixth grade class in Spanish, 
including market scene and singing Mexican 
songs. A very stimulating film for elementary 
classes. (Bailey Films) 

And Now Miguel. 63 min. 1955. B & W. 
Produced by U. S. Office of Inter-American 
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Affairs. Tells the story of an American family 
in the Southwest to whom traditions of sheep- 
raising have come down through generations 
from Spanish ancestors. The film portrays 
their family life and the fulfillment of young 
Miguel’s dream of being accepted as an equal 
by his father and older brother. (United World 
Films) 

Along El Camino Real. 20 min. Color. Free- 
loan. Sponsored by the California Mission 
Trails Association. A trip along the historic 
mission trail from Los Angeles to San Francisco. 
Includes Hollywood, the Tournament of Roses, 
old Franciscan missions, Chinatown, Fisher- 
man’s Wharf, the Golden Gate Bridge, etc. 
(Ideal Pictures) 

El. This film is now being rolled in Spain 
under the direction of well known director 
Luis Bufiel. It is based on a novel by Mercedes 
Pint6, mother of the Mexican actors Gustavo 
y Ruben Rojo. 

Death in the Arena. 12 min. Sale: $22.50. The 
death of the great Spanish bullfighter Manolete. 
A dramatic moment. (Sterling Educational 
Films.) 

Guernica. Pablo Picasso. 15 min. Uses the 
mural and its related works in a poetic recrea- 
tion of the emotions which inspired it, and 
which the mural itself seeks to inspire. Narra- 
tor: Eva LeGallienne. (Pictura Films) 


FirzPATRICK’s TRAVEL PICTURES 


James A. FitzPatrick has been known for 
many years as one of the world’s foremost pro- 
fessional travelers. During his many journeys 
throughout the world he has filmed thousands 
of feet of scenic places and people. The following 
titles of the Latin American countries should 
be of interest to the teachers of Spanish: 
Mexico, Land of Romance, Rio The Magnificent, 
The Big Ditch of Panama, Romantic Argentina, 
Gardens of the Caribbean, Cuba, Land of the 
Rumba, Honolulu to Havana. 

Spain attracted Mr. FitzPatrick’s attention 
many years ago with: Im Old Madrid, Granada 
to Toledo, Valencia to Granada, From Barcelona 
to Valencia, Citadels of the Mediterranean. Both 
the Latin American films and the Spanish are 
B & W and sell for $25; running time 10 min. 


New IFB CatTALoc 


The very active firm of International Film 
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Bureau, one of the biggest depositories for 
foreign language films, has put out two catalogs 
in recent months. All language teachers would 
profit by having the latest lists of the IFB and 
the wise advice of its competent staff. 


FILMSTRIPS 
France: 


France: 38 frames. Color: $6. With captions, 
Scenes of the ports, several cities, and chief in- 
dustries including agriculture. Eleven frames 
on Paris. Guide. (Popular Science Publishing 
Co.) 

Just released by Gessler Publishing Co. 
(Hudson-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.) and too late 
for proper description, are the following film- 
strips on France: Le chateau de Versailles, En 
la maison de Dieu: Un enfant nous est né, Mont- 
Saint-Michel, Le petit poucet, Une promenade 
dans Paris, Veillée de noél. 


Germany: 


Comeback for Germany. 1955. Filmstrip. 60 
frames B & W. $2.50. Examines the impact of 
West Germany’s resurgence on various world 
capitals. The differing attitudes of the U. S., 
Britain and France, where the issue is still 
burning, are assessed. Other elements of the 
filmstrip dealing with Russia take on timely 
significance because of the shifts in the Krem- 
lin, which stem to a large degree from the Ger- 
man rearmament issue. Also takes up division 
among the Germans over rearmament and the 
problem of a Germany divided. Close look at 
the revival of West Germany in a decade. (NY 
Times) 

Hansel and Gretel. Color: $7.50. Based on the 
technicolor photoplay of the same name. (Audio 
Visual Guide) 

Rapunzel. 26 frames. Color: $4.75. Tells the 
familiar story from Grimm’s tales. (Jam 
Handy) 


HISPANIC FILMSTRIPS 


Spain and Latin America: 


Don Quijote, 32 frames, is one of a set of 13 
of Halfhour classics. Distributed by Filmstrip 
House. Spain Establishes a Great Empire, one 
of 30 strips of ‘‘The Pageant of America Film- 
strips” series put out by Yale University Press 
Film Service. 
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Age of Exploration. 40 frames. Color. Tells 
the story of the early explorers in the New 
World, beginning with the Vikings and through 
the Roanoke Colony. Mentioned: Marco Polo, 
Vasco da Gama, Columbus. (Museum Exten- 
sion Service) 

Spanish Explorers. Color. Six strips. 50 
frames each. Another historical record of the 
exploration of Latin America and parts of the 
U. S. These new filmstrips by Eye Gate House 
picture the stories of Columbus, Magellan, 
Cortés, Pizarro and the explorations of South- 
western and Southeastern U. S. by the Spanish 
explorers. 


Latin America (general) 


Pan American Partners. 60 frames. B & W: 
$2.50. Shows strengthening of ties between 
Americans of the North and of the South. 
(NY Times) 

Latin America. Land of Many Gifts. 1954. 
40 frames. Color: $6. Captions included. An 
introduction to the series which illustrates the 
exotic plants and animals, jungles, deserts and 
other natural features, as well as products and 
industries. (McGraw-Hill) 


Mexico and Central America 


Four filmstrips, average 60 frames, color; $6 
each or $19 for all 4. Captions are self-explana- 
tory. Maps. Excellent for history, geography or 
ways of living. Titles: a) Farmers of Mexico; 
b) City People of Mexico; c) Lands and Peoples 
in Central America; d) Island People of Middle 
America. (Society for Visual Education) 

I Live in Guatemala. 30 frames. Color: $5. 
(1955). Shows life of a boy in the tropical high- 
lands, showing games, food, dances, markets, 
etc. (Museum Extension Service) 

Island People of Middle America. 1954. 50 
frames. Color, Captions: $6. Correlated with 
the book “‘Geography of the American People,” 
by Wallace R. McConnell, published in 1950. 
Focuses on the economic and political impor- 
tance of the West Indies. Depicts life in the city 
and country. (Society for Visual Education) 

Honduras. The Banana Republic. 1954. 40 
frames. Color: $6. Physical setting, methods of 
agriculture, lumbering, cattle-raising, living 
conditions, housing, transportation, etc. (Her- 


bert E. Budeck) 


South America 


Story of the Amazon River Basin. 3 filmstrips. 
1954. $10 per set; about 30 frames per each. 
Tells the story of the greatest Basin in the 
world; its geography, its people and its com- 
merce. (Audio-Visual Enterprises) 

Introducing South America. 1954. 45 frames. 
Color: $6. Captions. An introductory view of 
the continent of South America including its 
topography, location, climate and _ people. 
(McGraw-Hill) 

South America. A Regional Study. Nine film- 
strips. 1954. About 25 frames each. Color: $4 
each. Captions. Set: $25. Titles are: Under- 
standing Our Latin American Neighbors, His- 
toric Background, Geography of South Amer- 
ica, Life in the Tropical Forest, Life in the High 
Mountains and on the Plateaus, Farm Land 
and Southern South America, Industries and 
Products, People of South America, and Ani- 
mal Life in South America. 

Colombia and Venezuela. B & W. 60 frames. 
$3. Based on the film of same title. Traces the 
discovery, exploration, and settlement of this 
region. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

Chilean Journey. 32 frames. Color. Tour 
through Santiago, emphasizing those things 
similar to life in the U. S. A nearby seaside 
resort is visited and gypsum mining is shown. 
Also Christ of the Andes statue. Pamphlet in- 
cluded. (Russ and Nita Rosene) 

The Story of Coffee. 46 frames. Color. Traces 
the origin and history of coffee, and shows 
steps in production from seedling to the finished 
product. (Audio Visual Associates) 

Lands and People of Northern South America, 
Lands and People of the Middle Andes, Lands 
and People of Southern South America, and 
Lands and People of Brazil. Four filmstrips, 
averaging 55 frames, with captions and maps, 
correlated with Rand McNally’s Geography of 
American People. The series presents a compre- 
hensive explanation of how people live in dif- 
ferent regions of South America. Slanted for 
intermediate through adult levels, social stud- 
ies, language and world classes. Color. (So- 
ciety for Visual Education) 


Russia: 


The Shadow of the Kremlin. 56 frames. B & 
W. An outline of the aims of the Soviet rulers to 
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spread their power over the entire world. (NY 
Times) 


Addendum: New Filmstrips 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41 St., 
N. Y. 17, announces a set of six filmstrips, in- 
cluding Simone’s Surprise, life in France, 42 
frames, and Paolo’s Birthday Ride, life in Italy, 
at $6 each, done in original full-color art work. 
The Three Musketeers, color, 100 frames, is 
available at Eye Gate House, 2716-41st. Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


RECORDS AND TAPES 
RECORDS 


Recordings of French, Spanish and German 
Songs, Plays and Poetry 


The Lorraine Music Co. has for distribution 
a great number of records, different speeds, 
script included, comprising operas, folk songs, 
poetry, zarzuelas, plays, especially French 
classics, operettas, childrens’ songs, fables, and 
French sheet music. A catalogue will be sent 
upon request. Please mention MLJ. 


Records for Pasos 


D. C. Heath has put out a set of two double- 
sided, ten-inch, unbreakable vinylite records, 
334 rpm LP (made by RCA) to accompany the 
popular two-part Pasos por el mundo espajiol, 
high school classics. These first two records are 
based on materials from Book One, designed 
for the first and second semester of the first 
year. These records furnish a model for pronun- 
ciation drills, and serve as guides to increased 
fluency in oral work. Speed is reasonable and 
the silent pauses allow time for student repe- 
tition. Narration was done by Professor and 
Mrs. Germd4n Arciniegas, former minister of 
education of Colombia, writer and visiting pro- 
fessor at Columbia University. 


How to Pronounce Spanish, a Disc 


This is a Holt course ij Spanish, prepared by 
Professor Ernest F. Haden, who has been ex- 
perimenting for some time on records and tapes 
at the University of Texas. The course con- 
sists of a 334 two-sided record, accompanied by 
a 39-page booklet with numerous diagrams. 
The course is based on a definite phonemic 


pattern of Spanish. Through the many repeti- 
tions involved in the ‘‘built-up” sentences the 
student is led to make just such associations 
and distinctions as are habitual and significant 
to the native speaker of Spanish. Each side of 
the record is divided into two parts. Each one 
of these parts is designed to master a specific 
sound or sounds. Thus the complete course is 
geared to emphasize such facets as consonants, 
voiceless explosives, diphthong articulation, in- 
tonation, patterns of Spanish sentences, etc. 

Professor Haden’s course is a very scientitic 
approach to correct Spanish pronunciation, 
and in order to profit from it the user must fol- 
low the manual carefully and repeat it a good 
number of times. Congratulations for a job 
well done! We need more of these courses. 


Beginning Spanish in Three LP Records 


Armitage-Meiden’s Beginning Spanish 
(Houghton Mifflin), has now an album ($18) of 
three 12 inch unbreakable vinylite records 
(333 rpm). All of the connected texts of the first 
thirty lessons are recorded, with spaced pauses 
in twenty of the lessons. The voices are those 
of two native Mexicans. 


Hi Fi Literature 


Like ‘‘You are There” TV program, Spanish 
teachers can now listen to La vida es sueno, Don 
Juan Tenorio, or El alcalde de Zalamea; the 
French instructor likewise can hear Candide or 
Colette, and the German can enjoy selections 
recorded by Thomas Mann himself. Caedmon 
Sales Corporation does this and more too, for 
the young ladies who founded this new or- 
ganization a couple of years ago have many 
gigantic plans up their sleeve. In three years 
Marianne Roney and Barbara Cohen have sold 
over 150,000 records, which is a record well re- 
corded by now. The simple idea behind this 
extraordinary firm is the recognition that the 
voices of our great living poets, novelists and 
playwrights are something to be treasured and 
something which the public wants to enjoy. 
Aside from the names already mentioned they 
have recorded the voices of Wm. Faulkner, 
Dylan Thomas, Ogden Nash, E. E. Cummings, 
Archibald MacLeish and others. Also poetry 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay, the Canterbury 
Tales, The Rubaiyat, etc. And more literary 
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pieces in the modern foreign languages are 
forthcoming. 


TAPES 


Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts 
and Transcriptions 


Educators Progress Service, publishers of the 
now standard Guide to Free Films, and Guide 
to Free Filmstrips, now has the first list of free 
tapes, scripts and records. The following tapes 
may interest foreign language teachers and 
students: Les Misérables (30 minutes), Cyrano 
de Bergerac (30 min.) Joan of Arc (30 min.), 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea (30 min.), The 
Three Musketeers (30 min.), The Necklace (30 
min.), The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard (30 
min.) All of the above tapes are free, distrib- 
uted by Division of University Extension, 
Department of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Dante’s “Inferno” (Canto V), by Francesca 
da Rimini, tells the tragic story of Guido da 
Polenta’s daughter. Program introduced by 
Ronald Colman. (Same source as above.) 

Cerro Bolivar, a 15 min. tape (same source), 
tells of American iron and steel companies who 
have explored the iron ore region of the Orinoco 
and Caroni area along the Orinoco River in 
Venezuela. It is believed that by 1960, 15 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore will be exported annually 
from Cerro Bolivar in Northern Venezuela. 

Living Language Library, St. Paul, Minn., 
announces graded tape recordings in Latin and 
French, each 15 min., and divided into three 
related but complete sections. Designed to 
parallel standard textbooks. A German and 
Spanish series to follow. The French series 
supposes a trip to Paris and one listens to the 
guide at the Louvre, the debates at the Palais de 
Chaillot, wandering through the Bois de 
Boulogne, etc. It is a series of stories, anecdotes 
and playlets designed to accompany the class 
in French as it progresses in its knowledge of 
the language. These tapes add realism and in- 
terest to classes. 


SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


COLOR SLIDES 


. Graphic Slide Library, although specialists 
in American historical subjects, have for distri- 
bution many color slides on ancient architecture 
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of Rome and Greece, which foreign language 
and history teachers may find useful. 

National Picture Slide Co. has expanded its 
field to include now France, Spain, Italy, Por- 
tugal, and Mexico. Ten color slides for $1 is a 
give-away-price! 

Universal Color Slides has for sale sets of 8 
for $1.50 color slides (2X2) on Austria, Rome 
(2 sets), Vatican City, Paris, Southern France, 
France, Honduras, Panama, Guatemala, and 
E] Salvador. 

Old Mexico. Colored slides (2X2), 10 for $1. 
Also sold singly for 25 cts. Includes views of 
famous sites: Xochimilco, capital, cathedral 
and other interesting places. (Slides) 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


PERUVIAN PHOTOS 


Hi-Worth Pictures has available 30 photos, 
8”10" ($21), and 11”X14” ($42), showing 
rural life, cities, farming and fishing in Peru. 


MISCELLANEOUS AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS AND SOURCES 


LinGuA-GAMES AND “‘IDIOMODEX”’ 


Mr. Rudolph F. Wagner, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has been experimenting for some time on 
games as supplementary aid to the teaching 
and learning of foreign languages. He has pre- 
pared for consultation a typewritten booklet: 
“Lingua-Games” available to any seriously- 
minded enthusiast or perhaps prospective pub- 
lisher. Mr. Wagner’s material is primarily de- 
signed for children, and with the present trend 
of offering foreign languages in elementary 
schools, these diverse games may find quick 
adoptions. Mr. Wagner’s psychological theory 
is to stimulate the learner’s response by some 
active drill in which all the pupils take part 
willingly. His ingenious games are devised to 
build vocabulary, to assist in memory training, 
to increase conversational fluency and ease and 
to establish confidence in already acquired 
knowledge of a language. His Index will give a 
fairly good idea of the nature of these games: 
Lingua-Stix, Name that Flavor, Mail Bag, 
Perpetuum Mobile, Curoisity Shop, Look-it- 
Up!, Guess What, Make a Face, Let’s Take a 
Trip, Idiomodex, Colorama, Greeting Cards, 
Questionnaire Surveys, UN in Action, The 
Flippboard, and The Shopping Center. 
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LEARN BY DoInG CARDS 


A new playing card game is being distributed 
by The Language Institute Inc. of Allentown, 
Pa. It is extremely simple and promises im- 
mediate adoption, especially in high school and 
in the elementary grades. Only French avail- 
able at present, but other languages will be 
added. In its present form these French Play- 
ing Cards consist of two sets of different colored 
cards, each set in turn divided into Animals, 
Comparisons, Synonyms, Opposites and Occu- 
pations. In one deck the animals are nouns; in 
the other deck they are verbs. Each card in the 
verb deck pairs up with a card in the noun 
deck, as follows: lion—rugir; chien—aboyer, 
etc. The other decks work more or less in a simi- 
lar way. It is all a matter of pairing two cards to 
make sense. Each of the five categories has its 
own manual and the complete set is graded. 


TRANS L’AIDER 


This is a translating device, invented not long 
ago by John George Kelijkan of New York. It 
is a gadget that resembles a sliding index, with 
one language on each side of the flat piece. By 
sliding a rod to the desired word or phrase on 
one side, the translation in the other language 
will be found on the reverse side. It retails for 
$2.95, is available in many language combina- 
tions, and is made and sold by Kelijkan Com- 
mercial Corporation of New York. Gift shops 
throughout the country carry this pocket trans- 
later. It has been advertised by Lewis and Con- 
ger, Ave. of the Americas at 45th St., N. Y., 
Marshall Field, Chicago, and others. This mech- 
anism should prove to be a useful gift for a pro- 
spective traveler. 


PoPpuLAR AUDIO-VISUAL JOURNALS 


Audio-Visual Guide, Educational and Recre- 
ational Guides, 1630 Springfield Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J. Educational Film Guide, Annual 
edition; monthly supplements. W. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52. (Educator’s 
Guide to Free Films, Educator’s Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. Annual edition.) 
Film News, 13 East 37th St., New York 16. 
Film World, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, 
Cal. International Picture Almanac (Red Kann, 
Editor), Quigley Publications, N. Y. School 
Films, Quarterly, C. J. VerHalen, Jr. Publish- 


ing Co. 6060 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 28, Cal. 
See and Hear, 150 East Superior St., Chicago, 
Sequence, 19 Hanover Terrace Mews, N.W., 
London, available through University of Chica- 
go Bookstore, and Gotham Book Mart, N. Y. 


FILM REVIEW DIGEST 


This is a new audio-visual-aids publication 
put out by Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion. It contains reviews of educational and 
documentary films from several sources. 


FrEeNcH AV Arps 


The Ambassade de France, 972 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 21, a very important source for realia and 
visual-aids on French, announces a new review 
on audio-visual-aids matters: Enseignement 
Audio-visuel, published monthly in Paris. 
(Centre National de Documentation Péda- 
gogique, 13, Rue du Four, Paris) Deals with 
cinema, radio, television, etc. Well illustrated. 


More PRACTICAL USE FOR VISUAL REALIA 


J. Wallace Bastian’s article: ‘‘Use of Color 
Slides and Magnetic Tape in Teaching Span- 
ish,”’ in Audio-Visual Guide, March, 1954, pages 
18-21, is an interesting study despite the 
quality of Spanish used, judged by ‘‘una plata- 
forma que mueve,” as the author says. 

In Educational Screen (Nov., 1953, pages 
392-394), Miss Bette Newell Waltrip, describes 
her experiences with Spanish-speaking children 
in Texas in her article “Downy Ducks Learn 
to Read.” 


AvDIO-VISUAL SOURCE 


The 1954-55 listing of Educational Services, 
1730 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. is 
divided into three parts: Educational Records, 
in which are listed most of the available com- 
mercial foreign language records, and records 
on music, poetry, speech and miscellaneous; 
Educational Filmstrips, covering foreign coun- 
tries, history, geography, literature (of France 
especially), and other subjects; and Equip- 
ment, for those language teachers wishing to 
examine the latest machines. Educational Serv- 
ices distribute the Harvard French, German, 
and Spanish Through Pictures series, all of the 
Linguaphone conversational courses, the rich 
Holt Spoken Language courses, the Living 
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French, and Living Spanish sets and many 
other well-known and new materials. Get a 
copy of their catalogue. 


INDEX TO DISTRIBUTORS OF AUDIO VISUAL 
AIDS LISTED ABOVE 


AA Fits, Inc., Rm. 1001, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

AF Frias, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

ALLEN-MooreE Propuctions, Inc., 213 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 

AupIo-VIsuAL Assocl1ATES, Box 243, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 

Aup10-VISUAL ENTERPRISES, PO Box 8686, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Avp1o VisuaL GuIpE, 1030 Springfield Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Bartey Fiims, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

BRANDON Fiims, 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

BupEck, HerBert E., 55 Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N. J. 

CaEDMON SALEs Corp., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

CONTEMPORARY Fixs, Inc., 31 E. 37th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Coronet Fixtms, 65 E. So. Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Division OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, Dept. oF Epuca- 
TION, 200 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

EpucATIONAL Fitm Lrprary Assn., 345 E. 46th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

EpUCATIONAL SERVICES, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washington 
6 B.C. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms, Wilmette, IIl. 

Eye Gate House, 2716-41st Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. 

Firm Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 

Firm DistRIBUTION CENTER, U. S. Steel, 525 William 
Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Frm Imaces, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York 22, N. Y. 

Firms, INc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 

Fits OF THE Nations Distriputors, INc., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Fimstrip House, 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

FirzpaTRICK TRAVEL Pictures, 8624 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN AUDIO-VISUAL DISTRIBUTION CENTER, 
972 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

GessLER PuBLISHING Co., Hudson-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Grapuic Stipe Lrprary, 192 Washington Park, Brooklyn, 
5, N. Y. 

Gutr Om Co., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Heatu, D. C. anp Co., 475 South Dean St., Englewood, 
N. J. 

Hi-Wortu Pictures, 1499 E. Walnut St., Pasadena 4, 
Calif. 
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Hottywoop Firm ENTErRpRISEs, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Ho.t, Henry AND Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

HovucuHTon-MIFFLin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 8, Mass. 

IpEAL Pictures, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, III. 

INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, 40 E. 49th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chica- 
go 4, Ill. 

Jam Hanpy, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Jounson Hunt Propuctions, 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Kinesis, Inc., 566 Commercial St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Livinc LANGUAGE Lrprary, Box 3387, St. Paul, Minn. 

LorraInE Music Co., 39-86 47th St., Long Island City 4, 
N. Y. 

McGraw-Hir Firms, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 

MENTAL HeattH MArerRIAts CENTER INnc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 

Museum ExTEnsION Service, 10 E. 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 

NATIONAL Picture Supe Co., 134 W. 32nd St., New York 
1, N. Y. 

New York Times, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 

ParK Firms, 228 N. Almont Dr., Beverly, Calif. 

PicturaA Fitms, 487 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

PopuLaR ScIENCE PuBLisHING Co., 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

RosENE, Russ anv Rita, 720 Skyland Dr., Sierra Madre, 
Calif. 

Surpes, P. O. Box 206, La Habra, Calif. 

Society FOR VisvaL Epucation, 1345 W. Diversey, 
Chicago 14, Il. 

STERLING EDUCATIONAL Fits, 205 E. 45th St., New York 
17, N. Y. 

Trans-Wortp Fits, Inc., 2209 E. 75th St., Chicago 
49, Ill. 

Unirep Wortp Fiims, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. 

UNIVERSAL Coxor Suipes, 134 W. 32nd St., New York 1, 
N. Y. 

WESTMINSTER Fitm RELEASING Co., 711 N. Lake Ave., 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 

YALE Univ. Press Fitm Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Younc AMERICA Fits, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


Jost SANCHEZ 
University of Illinois 
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Ninety-eight per cent of our foreign language instruction has nothing to do with 


seventy per cent of the world’s people. 


—NormMaANn Cousins 


National Federation of Modern Language 


Teachers Associations 


Secretary's Minutes of Annual Meeting of Executive Committee, December 31, 1955 


The Executive Committee of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations met in Parlor 
7 of the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, at 9:00 A.m. on 
December 31, 1955. The President of the Federation, 
Stephen A. Freeman, called the meeting to order and pre- 
sided throughout the session. 

1. Roll Call. The roll call of delegates showed one dele- 
gate (Weigel of Pennsylvania) absent because of illness in 
the family and unrepresented by a proxy. (His designated 
proxy, W. Wright Kirk, was unable to remain for the 
Saturday meeting, also because of illness at home.) Walter 
H. Freeman, delegate from New Jersey, was represented 
by Charles Cook by appointment of Miss Margaret EF. 
Eaton, President of the New Jersey Language Teachers 
Association. All other delegates were present. The Secre- 
tary reminded the delegates that they were also acting as 
the Board of Directors of the corporation under D. C. 
laws. 

2. Approval of Secretary's Minutes of 1954 Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Following the roll call, the Secretary presented his 
minutes of the 1954 annual meeting, as printed in The 
Modern Language Journal for October, 1955, pp. 319-321, 
as the official minutes. He made one correction, December 
23, 1954 for December 24, 1954 as the date of the incorpora- 
tion. After discussion, it was agreed that in the future no 
titles (other than Mr., Mrs., or Miss) would be used in the 
minutes. The minutes were thereupon approved. 

3. Informal Report by President. The President made a 
brief informal report, as follows: “The activities of the 
President during the past year may be grouped under three 
general headings. First, he has cooperated with the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and the Business Manager in connection 
with the routine operation of the Federation, the care of 
its finances and in minor decisions on policy matters. He 
has, also, been in close touch with the new Editor of the 
Journal, particularly during the transfer of the papers and 
records from the former Managing Editor to the new Man- 
aging Editor of the Journal. There has also been a fair 
amount of correspondence with various members of the 
Federation in regard to the language situation. 

“Secondly, the President has represented the Federation 
at various gatherings or conferences of Modern Language 
teachers, particularly at meetings called by the Modern 
Language Association, at the Northeast Conference, etc. 
He represented the Federation at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Caswell of Teachers’ College in New York. 

“Finally, he has been much concerned with the over-all 
national problem of an organization of language teachers, 


at all levels and in all languages. In accordance with his 
promise at the time of the discussion of a possible depart- 
ment in the NEA two years ago, he has continued conversa- 
tions with various people on the matter. He has now drawn 
up a proposal for a permanent national organization of all 
modern foreign language teachers. This proposal was dis- 
cussed informally at a meeting of about twenty interested 
persons this week in Chicago and he expects to present it 
for discussion at this Executive Council meeting later to- 
day. It has been agreed that he will appoint a committee to 
study the proposal further, to amplify it with more specilic 
details, and to submit it for further discussion on a wide 
basis by all the national and regional organizations con- 
cerned,”’ 

4. Informal Report by Secretary-Treasurer. The Secre- 
tary reported completion of the incorporation of the Federa- 
tion under the laws of the District of Columbia, the certifi- 
cate being deposited for safekeeping, along with the Feder- 
ation’s bonds, in safe deposit box no. 4026, Main Office, 
American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D.C, 
He also reported payment to the District Director of In- 
ternal Revenue, Baltimore 2, Md., of social security taxes 
for the years 1952, 1953, and 1954, covering the Managing 
Editor, Business Manager, and Secretary-Treasurer. He 
also reported that the Federation was represented at the 
annual meeting of the American Council on Education by 
the President, Stephen A. Freeman; at the annual meeting 
of UNESCO (United States Commission) by Edwin H. 
Zeydel; and at the White House Conference on Education 
by himself. He gave a brief informal report on the White 
House Conference, as well as on his trip to Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru during June and July, 1955 in the inter- 
ests of the Inter-American Schools Service of the American 
Council on Education, and explained the plans of the IASS 
for the recruitment of teachers for American-sponsored 
schools in Latin America. Other activities included a briel 
talk on the Federation at the Middle States Association ot 
Modern Language Teachers and participation in the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Revision of the Federation’s 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

The Secretary then brought up the matter of an appro- 
priate observance of the fortieth year of the Federation 
and The Medern Language Journal, making the following 
suggestions: an enlarged anniversary number, containing 
a history of the Federation and the Journal, already 10 
preparation by the Secretary; a drive for special anniversary 
advertising; a drive for subscriptions, with publicity cor 
recting certain incorrect information regarding the number 
of issues per year of the Journal and the extent of its circu- 
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lation among foreign language teachers as well as schools, 
colleges, and libraries. 

The Secretary also read in full a reminiscent letter from 
William Milwitzky, who represented the New Jersey Associ- 
ation as delegate to the Federation for many years, and who 
is a former president of the Federation. The Federation’s 
greetings were sent to Dr. Milwitzky. 

5. Financial Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. The 
Treasurer’s financial report was then presented as audited 
and certified correct by Councilor, Buchanan, Mitchell 
and Hayes, Certified Public Accountants, Wire Building, 
Washington, D. C., covering the period December 18, 
1954 to December 14, 1955, showing a balance in the check- 
ing account December 14, 1955 of $4,956.68 and in the 
savings account of $2,113.52. (Of this last total, $1,000 
was transferred from the checking account to the savings 
account during the year.) Receipts during the year were 
$2,700.66, of which $2,499.10 represented the Federation’s 
share of the surplus from Tie Modern Language Journal. 
Expenditures (exclusive of $1,000 transferred to the sav- 
ings account) amounted to $2,065.81, leaving a balance of 
$634.85 as excess of income over expenditures for the year. 
Balances in both accounts were also officially certified by 
Vernon R. Dorman, Auditor of the American Security and 
Trust Company. The accountants reported that they had 
also inspected the Federation’s U. S. Government Bonds, 
of a total face value of $7,000, deposited in safe deposit box 
4026, Main Office, American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. On motion duly made and seconded, 
the Treasurer’s accounts, as professionally audited, were 
accepted and approved. 

Before completing his report, the Secretary-Treasurer 
recommended that he be authorized to pay the travel 
expenses of Charles Cook, proxy for Walter H. Freeman 
(New Jersey), as well as the 1954 travel expenses of the 
Managing Editor, Camillo P. Merlino, an invited guest at 
the 1954 annual meeting, amounting to $20.00. On motion 
duly made and seconded, these payments were authorized. 

6. Informal Report by Managing Editor. The Managing 
Editor gave a brief informal report of his activities since 
assuming the editorship, and briefly described some of his 
plans for 1956. He called particular attention to the fortieth 
anniversary year and to the preparation of a special “birth- 
day” number of the Journal for October. 

7. Informal Report by Business Manager. In his “Infor- 
mal Report” the Business Manager concentrated on some 
figures pertaining to subscriptions to the Journal and to 
some of the competitive publications in the field. First, 
he displayed and discussed briefly a carefully prepared re- 
port showing the actual number and location of subscribers 
to the Journal, distributed by member-association areas, 
states, and U. S. possessions and foreign countries, who had 
paid their subscriptions at least through December, 1955 
and also showing corresponding figures for 1954. The re- 
Port showed a small gain for 1955 of approximately 2.2%, 
made up almost entirely of new school and library sub- 
scribers, 

The Business Manager then displayed some figures of a 
somewhat more distasteful nature, figures showing the 
dumber of renewals collected each year during the last 

years by the treasurers of the member associations 
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and also the sources of new subscriptions to the Journal 
each year over the same period. The tabulations showed 
that the average number of renewal subscriptions turned in 
each year by the treasurers of the member associations 
during the period 1953-1955 was 797, while the average 
number of new subscriptions secured each year by these 
same treasurers during the same three-year period men- 
tioned above was 212. The rest of the renewals, approxi- 
mately 2500 in number, and the rest of the new subscrip- 
tions, averaging 384 a year during the three-year period 
mentioned above, came in spontaneously (about 10% of 
the total number), through subscription agencies or through 
the efforts of the Business Manager, exerted principally, 
for obvious reasons, in areas not now included within the 
territory of any state or regional association belonging to 
the Federation. 

Obviously, the Business Manager feels that more help is 
indicated on the part of some, if not all, of the member 
associations if the number of personal subscribers to the 
Journal is to be increased during the next few years. 

The Business Manager also reported that he had suffi- 
cient extra copies of certain back numbers to justify dis- 
tributing copies to members of the Executive Committee. 
Subsequently each member received a copy of the 1941 
“Silver Anniversary” issue. 

On motion duly made and seconded, the Secretary- 
Treasurer was authorized to pay from Federation funds 
an amount up to $1500 towards the expense of the 1956 
anniversary issue. 

The reprints problem was then presented. After dis- 
cussion, on motions duly made and seconded, it was voted 
(a) to discontinue furnishing reprints, the effective date to 
be left to the discretion of the Managing Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager; and (b), after discontinuing reprints, 5 
copies of appropriate issues are to be furnished free to 
contributors, and 2 copies, on request, to authors of-re- 
views and contributors of notes. 

On motion duly made and seconded, the Business Man- 
ager was authorized to reduce stocks of back numbers, in 
his discretion, to 100 copies of each issue, and to dispose 
of any excess copies in any useful way he can find. He asked 
members of the committee to send him suggestions on this 
point. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to 
provide James B. Tharp with 100 copies of the Tharp 
analysis of the Purin study materials, at the expense of 
the Federation. 

8. Financial Report of the Business Manager. The Busi- 
ness Manager presented his usual financial report, which 
had been professionally audited and certified correct by 
Mr. Joseph Dixon, of the Accounting Department, Bank of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, showing receipts from opera- 
tions of the Journal of $18,503.03 and disbursements of 
$12,824.90, leaving a balance on hand, December 12, 1955, 
of $5,678.13 (exclusive of the $100.00 operating fund). 

9. On motion duly made and seconded it was voted to 
accept the Business Manager’s financial report. 

The Committee then recessed for luncheon. 

After luncheon the Executive Committee resumed 
consideration of the agenda. 

10. Committee Reports. 
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(a) For the Committee on Revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws (authorized at the 1954 annual meeting), Arthur 
Prudden Coleman presented a mimeographed report, in- 
volving several changes and corrections in the constitution 
and a thoroughgoing and complete revision of the by-laws. 
On motion duly made and seconded, it was voted to table 
the Committee’s report until the next annual meeting. 
Informal discussion of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee however continued. There was no formal objection 
to this unparliamentary procedure. 

(b) For the Committee on Joint-Subscription Rates for 
the Modern Language Journal, Lawrence B. Kiddle, Chair- 
man, reported that the officers of the AAT’s seemed to be 
opposed to the proposal, as he had previously reported in 
a mimeographed letter to the members of his committee 
under date of June 6, 1955. After discussion, on motions 
duly made and seconded, it was voted (a) to discharge the 
Committee, and (b) to authorize the incoming President 
of the Federation to appoint a new committee on the sub- 
ject. 

(c) Committee on Expansion. The Secretary reported 
that the Committee on Expansion authorized at the last 
annual meeting had not yet been appointed. On motion 
duly made and seconded, it was voted to request the in- 
coming President to appoint this Committee. (Subsequent- 
ly, he appointed Messrs. Doyle, chairman; Morehead; 
and Pitcher as members of this Committee.) 

11. Freeman Proposal. Stephen A. Freeman explained 
at some length his proposal of November 18, 1955, pre- 
viously distributed in mimeographed form; and he also 
reported on the informal conference, to which he had in- 


vited representatives of a number of language groups, 
held on December 29. Among his suggestions were: a public 
national meeting, expansion of the Modern Languag 
Journal, a possible national office, and cooperation in 
national services. An informal committee is to be appointed 
by him, in accordance with the consensus of the conference 
of December 29, to present a concrete program based on 
Mr. Freeman’s ideas. No action was taken by the Executive 
Committee on this matter. 

12. Other New Business. (a) On motion duly made and 
seconded, it was voled to provide the former Managing 
Editor, Julio del Toro, with bound volumes of the Modern 
Language Journal published under his editorship. 

(b) There was some discussion of a perennial subject, 
namely possible affiliation with the Fédération Internation. 
ale. No action was taken. 

13. Election of Officers. The Executive Committee then 
proceeded to elect officers for 1956, with the following 
results: President, Fred L. Fehling, State University of 
Iowa (Central States); Vice-President, Lawrence B. Kiddle, 
University of Michigan (AATSP); Secretary-Treasurer, 
Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington Univer- 
sity (Middle States). 

After further informal discussion of the report of the 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
particularly its recommendations as to changes in the by- 
laws, the Executive Committee adjourned at 3:45 pu 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Language is perhaps the most human of al] human attributes. It is what sets us off 
most sharply from the higher animals. It is part and parcel of our minds, and of the 
relatively greater size of our brains. No record exists of any tribe which could not 
talk. It is a mild extrapolation to suppose that language and human beings appeared 
together on the evolutionary stage, that as the brain grew, speech grew. What can be 
more important than to appreciate, understand, and consciously develop this most 
human activity? It is extraordinarily difficult, but the facing and overcoming of extraor- 
dinary difficulties is another very human attribute. 


—STUART CHASE 
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Notes and News 











From a Recent Communication to the Editor 


... With five large high schools located in this city, it 
would seem that languages would have some advocates 
and followers. However, if any language classes are offered 
at all, there is difficulty in getting sufficient enrollment to 
make it economically sound procedure for a harrassed 
school board, what with schools overcrowded, teachers 
difficult to find, and financial problems of tremendous 
proportions. 

In spite of these barriers there has been some activity 
to get a FLES program instituted in some of the schools in 
the more prosperous districts in the city system. Much 
publicity without statistical evidence of its value is not 
making easy the continuance of the program. 

My concern is not about its value or the efforts for its 
establishment but about what happens later. Perhaps the 
child has had a year or, at most, two years of a language. 
Then he goes to the next grade and his overcrowded curricu- 
lum would not allow further classes even if they were avail- 
able. And so it continues—no availability or time for it 
in the elementary school and almost positive lethargy about 
languages in high school. And I am bothered about the end 
results of the earlier efforts to inculcate a love of languages 
in these small children. 

Educators tell us that the very young memorize easily 
so that is one advantage and we all readily acknowledge 


that language learning requires considerable memorization 
still. I question the value of this brief interlude of study. 
I have searched diligently the available literature to find 
out where one goes with FLES after this short period, and 
if there are statistical evidences of its value. Does it create 
a love and a desire to continue the study even after these 
long intervals? I have not been able to find any conclusive 
proof to demonstrate this. 

One elementary teacher, a really thinking, well pre- 
pared one, too, discussed with me the subject. She said 
they were constantly being criticized because their students 
didn’t learn the three R’s, yet now they were adding an- 
other subject to absorb the badly needed hours and sched- 
ule. 

For private schools this may not be a problem but in the 
large public schools of this midwestern city I feel I must 
justify this added subject. If there were provisions for 
continuance of the languages as in European schools, I 
would again have a talking point. I do not mean to seem 
negative but I think there should be a more realistic atti- 
tude taken toward FLES and more articles in our journals 
about end results. 

IsABEL CRABB 

Friends University 

Wichita, Kansas 


A Fourth Grade Teacher of Spanish Reports: 


This year we received into our fourth grade room a 
group of children—37 in all—who (with the exception of 
9 who were new to our school this year) had experienced 
the informal study of Spanish in their third grade class. This 
group was not selective as to academic ability, but repre- 
sented a wide scope of performance with standardized 
tests ranging from 2.0 to 7.8 at the beginning of the year. 
The age level was 8 to 9 years. 

As a beginning in their knowledge of a second language 
(Spanish) they had developed a vocabulary for recognition 
and discussion of objects in their classroom; salutations, 
weather, colors, names of the days and months, numbers 
to 100, their families, and themselves. Most important of 
all they had acquired an extremely high and enthusiastic 
interest in continuing their learning. 

Experiences were provided at first to maintain their 
vocabulary, and to increase it in certain phases—in cor- 
elation with the fourth grade arithmetic program (as the 
teading of 4-place numbers, and reading and writing of 
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time), regarding the weather—discussion of dates and 
seasons. Conversational and vocabulary ability was further 
developed through the medium of pictures . . . of animals 
... Of a family... of fruits... of objects used to set a 
table... and others. The learning of audio-visual method 
was stressed with associations being established between 
the Spanish word and objects directly via the picture. 
Formal explanations when introduced were presented 
casually as needed and were limited primarily to tools for 
pronunciation and differences between English and Span- 
ish usages and customs. Later one child was given charge of 
the class as a “teacher,” and a regular morning program of 
approximately 5 minutes was conducted by her taking 
roll, discussing the time, date, weather and seasons. 

Our culmination project was the learning of the names 
of the rooms and furniture of a house. The children made 
the house from a cardboard box and painted it white with 
a red roof. It was furnished with their donations of doll 
furniture from home and when finished had a living-dining 
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room with fireplace, patio, kitchen, library, bedroom, and 
bath, a basement and garage. From the beginning the 
words learned were based on the children’s selections and 
interest and the language developed was one meaningful 
to them and the outgrowth of their own experience and 
interest. The name of each was initially presented orally 
by the teacher with the object in hand, and repeated by the 
class until learned. Then the Spanish word for each was 
typed and attached to the object or room. 

The children decided to present a program in Spanish 
for their parents and developed quite naturally a play for 
this around the doll house which they entitled, “Los 
Cumpleafios de Gloria o La Casa de la Mufieca.” In this 
they incorporated their knowledge of setting a table, talking 
about their family, and greetings, clothing and colors. 
When they wondered what they would say, we asked, 
“What would you say in English?” and this was translated 
until the complete play was developed. 

As evidence of interest of the children, all participated 
in the program. Our “teacher” talked with the class for 5 
minutes. Fifteen other children voluntarily participated 
either in telling a “cuento” about a picture or as a part of 
the play. Of this group, 4 were children new to the class as 
late entries this year. Many parents commented favorably 


of the command of language and extensive practical vocabu- 
lary they had acquired in Spanish, and the impression they 
gave of speaking with genuine understanding of what they 
were doing. All were enthusiastic of the idea of learning a 
language at their age. 
HELEN MATTISON 
Magnolia Elementary School 
Seattle, Washington 





The Augustana Swedish Institute, Rock Island, Illinois 
(June 11-July 20). In the Swedish Workshop courses are 
offered on beginning, intermediate and advanced levels 
with parallel class sessions. A triple-objective plan is fol- 
lowed, with emphasis in three periods successively on speak- 
ing and aural comprehension, writing, and reading. 


* * * 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana (June 18-29 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Techniques for Teachers of 


Foreign Languages. 
. * * 


Yale University Summer Language Institute, New Haven, 
Connecticut (June 11—August 31). 


There are as many me’s as there are individuals who speak; there are as many you’s 
as persons to whom I may speak. There are as many he’s (better still, it’s) as there are 
real or imaginary objects in the world. The reason for this mobility is the fact that 
these pronouns contain no descriptive elements. Thus a language composed of only 
pronouns would resemble the babbling of a child or the gesticulation of a deaf mute. 
The need of another element, out of which were formed the noun, the adjective, and 
the verb, was therefore evident. But it is none the less true that the pronoun takes its 
place as the foundation and the origin of languages: it was without doubt with the 
pronoun . . . that the differentiation into grammatical categories began. 


—MICHEL BREAL 
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Book Reviews 








- a 


Machine Translation of Languages. Fourteen 
Essays. Edited by Writtam N. LOCKE AND 
A. Donatp Boorn. Published jointly by 
The Technology Press of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc.; and London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1955. Pp. xii+243. $6.00, 


Shortly after World War II, a small group of linguists 
and electronics specialists became interested in the possi- 
bility of adapting high-speed electronic computers to the 
translation of languages. Their speculations, in particular a 
paper by Warren Weaver of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
have led to intensive research into various aspects of the 
problem. This book, published in mid-1955, collects 
under one cover fourteen of the most significant treatments 
of the subject, by a wide variety of investigators. An his- 
torical introduction by the editors gives some unity to the 
collection, and suggests, a trifle over-optimistically, I think, 
some results which may eventually be achieved. 

In broad terms, the basic questions faced, and the tenta- 
tive answers reached, are as follows: 

1) Is the goal a rough but intelligible equivalent, or a 
polished literary translation? Many linguists will be skepti- 
cal of the first; most will be justifiably horrified at the 
second. Yet the first goal seems a definite and not too dis- 
tant possibility. Presumably the main impetus to the 
machine-translation project has come from the tremendous 
volume of advanced scientific and technical literature now 
emanating from the Soviet Union and other nations 
abroad, a volume with which available human translators 
are unable to cope since they can not know what is worth 
translating before going through the laborious process of 
translating it. If a computer could translate this material 
rapidly, and with sufficient intelligibility so that a specialist 
in the field would know at a glance just what parts of it 
deserved a more exact translation, it might soon pay for 
itself through the elimination of duplicate experiments. 

2) Do machines or languages pose the principal problem? 

The generally accepted answer is that machine capacities 
are known, the total pattern of any given language struc- 
ture and vocabulary unknown. Even without an extensive 
knowledge of electronic processes it seems permissible to 
accept the opinion of experts that machines can be devised 
to perform almost any series of operations specifically 
demanded of them. The exact combination of punched 
card machines, punched, magnetic or photographic tapes, 
and magnetic drums which could be most successfully 
utilized has not been finally determined; it is felt, however, 
that equipment of high speed and large storage capacity, 
although extremely expensive, is potentially available. 
The major difficulty lies in the complexity of every lan- 
guage, and in the differences in structure and word use be- 
tween any two languages. 
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3) Is the language difficulty primarily one of vocabulary 
or of syntax? In those limited technical fields in which 
simple mechanical dictionaries have already been tried 
out, the problem of multiple meanings is ever-present. 
Some experimenters prefer to list variant meanings, and 
let an editor choose the one which best applies; others would 
retain only the highest-frequency equivalents. The first 
method gives rise to confusion, the second to outright error. 
The more specialized the field, the less the likelihood of 
error. Some danger of error is always present, but in all 
fairness it should be remembered that such danger exists 
with human translators. 

Even assuming the correct choice of meanings, however, 
a word-for-word translation is usually an unintelligible 
garble. There appears to be general agreement that the 
more serious linguistic problem is grammatical. Rules 
must be evolved to guide the machine through the intrica- 
cies of word relationships. Experience with the teaching of 
foreign languages indicates that such “rules” are at best 
fallible, and that, when applied to everyday prose, they 
are often totally inadequate. A skillful human translator 
will frequently handle the exceptional situations by what 

eems to be an intuitive process; but, as Dr. Locke has 
Simself pointed out, “a computer needs finite instructions” 
hNewsweek, January 2, 1956). The central problem, then, 
(s to devise comprehensive yet detailed rules expressing the 
isyntactic relationships of one language to another, in 
mathematical terms which can be utilized by a machine. 

Having established the problem as one of comparative 
grammar, how do the individual contributors to this book 
propose to solve it? On this point the articles are uneven 
in quality. Two of them analyze Russian grammar and 
inflectional endings. Another describes a simple Russian-to- 
English translation experiment, using 250 words and five 
basic grammatical principles. There is a sample German- 
to-English experiment with a comparable base of vocabu- 
lary and grammar and an explanation of the machine pro- 
gramming involved. The efforts described are extremely 
ingenious and give promise of more considerable results 
to come. For example, the separation of syntactic suffixes 
from lexical stems in Russian has been reduced to a series 
of algebraic formulae (one example is given) which machines 
can handle in routine fashion. 

Overlooking much prior speculation on syntax, another 
contributor labors over the sentence: “C’est un enfant 
audacieux,” and concludes that the machine must be told: 
“Whenever an adjective [in French] follows a noun, trans- 
pose them before translating.” This basic principle quickly 
reveals its inadequacy as a universal guide, and must be 
replaced either by a “feeling” for translation, or by a com- 
plex of detailed rules to cover such expressions as “un article 
consacré a la biologie.”” Needless to say, the machine will 
require the detailed rules; and it is precisely here that the 
real problem begins. 
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One investigator attempts an analysis of syntax in gener- 
al, applicable to all languages. How the principles deduced 
can be utilized in a universal translator is not at all clear. 
More likely would be the gradual development of bi-lingual, 
one-directional translators; indeed this is the course taken 
by current research. Any integration into a single machine 
capable of handling any two languages in either direction 
is still a distant prospect. 

Another proposal is the standardization of languages, 
from which all irregularities would be removed. Such an 
idea overlooks the facts that languages are not created by 
grammarians, and that some scientists have written and 
will continue to write in individualistic and creative style. 

And when a writer designates two hypothetical languages 
as L1 and L2, dictionaries as D1 and D2, grammatical 
rules as G1 and G2, individuals as I1 and I2, and purposes 
as Pi and P2, and then does not mention them again, he 
may perhaps be suspected of indulging in empty scientific 
jargon. 

Although much of the preliminary work has been com- 
pleted, none of the articles claims to be more than an intro- 
duction to the subject; there remains the laborious task of 
working out the general rules, the details, and the peculiari- 
ties of the languages in question, in terms which the ma- 
chines can “understand.” Such an undertaking is now 
underway with German at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Locke, who heads the project, has recently 
estimated five years as the period within which machines 
will successfully “translate” (Scientific American, January, 
1956). 

At a technical level the machine translation project 
has great merit; it should be instructive to follow the re- 
sults of future experiments as they become increasingly 
complex. But it is as a technical project that it should be 
understood. Although most of the contributors do not set 
their sights beyond rough translations of technical docu- 
ments, there is more than a suspicion that others look upon 
language itself as a sort of mechanical process, and that 
they fail to note its enormous flexibility and depth. Lin- 
guists may be forgiven a sense of deep disquiet when they 
read in the introduction: 


“Still without stepping beyond the bounds of reason, 
though admittedly purely speculative at present, it is pos- 
sible to envisage a machine with a large enough storage to 
contain descriptive phrases relevant to most standard liter- 
ary situations. The act of ‘translation’ would then consist 
in identifying the ideas contained in the original text and 
expressing these in terms of stored phrases. There would 
thus be no translation of the words at all, but merely a 
transposition of semantic content from one language to 
another, the ‘translation of ideas’ for which the human 
translator always strives. Poetic phraseology is particu- 
larly susceptible to machine translation in this sense.’’ 


Are we interested in “most standard literary situations’’? 
And what shall we do with “poetic phraseology” with a 
low “semantic content’’? Here is clear evidence of a mecha- 
nistic approach to language which is not justified by the 
nature of any known language today. Polished literary 
translation by machine is still in the unforseeable future. 
We are often told that the understanding of languages, 
not only foreign, but also our own, has been steadily deteri- 
orating over the past years. It may be that some of the 
interest in machine translation reflects the current trend 


in this country toward cultural isolation, which may not 
be unrelated to a general standardization of our educationa| 
patterns at a declining level. Such a decline appears not 
only in ignorance of language, but also in the widely publi- 
cized shortage of trained scientists and technicians. 

Without losing sight of the limitations of the field, let 
us continue to pursue the goal of mechanized translation; 
but let us at the same time continue to train competent 
linguists. The analysis of languages with a view to pro. 
gramming for machine translation is perhaps a new field 
for language students in this country. Meanwhile the need 
persists for skilled human translators, and for intelligent 
interpreters of other cultures. 

FRank S. Giese 
Boston University 


ALPHONSE RocHeE, Provencal Regionalism, 
Northwestern University Press, Evanston, 
Illinois, 1954. 


Chacun d’entre nous, qu’il y croie ou non, estime en 
savoir assez sur le régionalisme frangais et ses diverses mani- 
festations politiques, artistiques et littéraires. I] suffit ¢’- 
ouvrir le livre que notre collégue Alphonse Roche vient de 
consacrer au régionalisme provengal pour s’apercevoir de la 
complexité de la question et du danger des opinions tran- 
chées qui prétendent souvent la résoudre. 

Roche se limite 4 la Provence et plus particulitrement 
aux revues qui ont défendu l’idée régionaliste dans cette 
partie de la France, comme la Revue félibréenne et Le Feu, 
sa cadette. Ainsi explore-t-il un domaine nouveau pour 
tous, sinon les initiés, et y trouve-t-il une profusion d’idées 
et de faits qui renouvellent sur bien des points notre con- 
naissance du sujet. A suivre de si prés et presque au jour 
la marche de ce mouvement, nous risquions de nous perdre 
dans un dédale de doctrines et de controverses. Notre 
guide a pris soin de préciser et de distinguer au préalable 
les divers problémes en jeu, les diverses solutions envisagées, 
les divers plans sur lesquels s’est établie la discussion. Ains 
arrivons-nous 4 nous reconnaftre au milieu d’une richess 
qui pourrait parfois sembler excessive de dates, d’événe- 
ments et d’articles de revue. Nous apprenons 4a ne pas 
confondre régionalisme et fédéralisme, latinisme et pre 
vencalisme, visées politiques et attitudes littéraires. 

Non seulement Roche posstde a fond son sujet, mas 
encore—chose plus rare—il fait preuve d’un sens de la 
mesure remarquable chaque fois qu’il est amené 4 en ap- 
précier tel ou tel aspect. Son robuste bon sens |'aide é 
se tenir a égale distance des deux extrémes, |’adulation ¢ 
le dénigrement. Il montre avec raison ce qu’il y avait ¢ 
fondé et de profond dans la réaction de Mistral et de se 
amis a l’autorité et au prestige excessifs de Paris, et tout 
ce que le Félibrige a suscité de chefs-d’oeuvres originaut 
et de résonances populaires, mais il ne cache pas 00 
plus les prétentions excessives et mal fondées de certains 
provencaux plus enthousiastes qu’éclairés. La langue ¢’% 
a connu, grace a Mireille en particulier, un renouveau so 
dain qui l’a imposée a l’attention admirative du monde 
occidental, mais les gens du pays n’en ont pas moins col 
tinué a l’abandonner peu a peu, notables et clercs en tét, 
pour parler le francais de Paris. Est-ce a dire que tous les 
efforts du Félibrige ont été vains, et que le régionalisme * 
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meurt en Provence comme ailleurs en France? Ici encore 
Roche établit avec impartialité le bilan de la situation: 
la question ne se pose pas de la méme manitre aujourd’hui 
qu’il y a un siécle, mais chaque partie de la France n’en 
conserve pas moins ses habitudes, ses intéréts, le droit et le 
devoir de les défendre et de les vivifier. Cette mise au 
point magistrale ne plaira sans doute pas aux fanatiques 
des deux bords, d’ailleurs de moins en moins nombreux, 
mais elle aidera tous les esprits de bonne foi a voir clair. 

Jean Canu 

Georgetown University 


DuvERNOIS, HENRI. Rouge! Ed. E. M. Bow- 
man. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1955. 
Pp. xiii+177. $1.80. 

To the reader of 1956 the title of this delightful three- 
act comedy may hold even more significance than it did for 
the theatergoer of 1935 when the play was first produced in 
Paris. The exclamation point of the title sugests a criticism 
of the tendency to cry “Red!” at everything that deviates 
from a straight line of conservatism. But it was also the 
author’s original intention to show the folly of young 
people’s attaching themselves to the first radical idea that 
comes along. 

Let not the title and red cover frighten away the reader 
who would avoid controversial political issues, for the 
interest of this fine work is in the characters as human per- 
sonalities and not in the political overtones. The plot turns 
simply on the question of whether or not Clément Fournier 
will become an active member of a political group. He will 
not, because he is a scholar and because his young wife 
eventually sees that it is foolish to force him into something 
for which he is not prepared. 

Pushed by his ambitious aunt, Clément comes to the 
home of wealthy Alexis Théveniaud, whose undisciplined 
son Charles needs a tutor. In a discussion of his educational 
methods, Clément is goaded by Jacqueline, sister of Charles, 
into a violent criticism of the cultureless society in which 
she moves. Enraged, then realizing the truth of Clément’s 
statements, Jacqueline falls in love with him. She admires 
his principles; however, for her, principles are not enough; 
they must be put into action, and action means joining a 
political group. 

After their marriage, Clément accompanies Chadec, 
radical deputy, to a political rally where he is to make a 
speech but is booed off the platform. Chadec and his 
secretary Nolda are invited to a dinner at the newlyweds’ 
apartment along with a bourgeois couple, the Vignocques; 
Alexis and Charles Théveniaud; and Clément’s conserva- 
tive aunt. The dinner turns into a shambles because ideals 
clash among these representatives of the various facets of 
society and because Jacqueline’s menu was planned in 
haphazard fashion. 

After the guests depart, a discussion between Clément 
and Jacqueline leads them both to confess the truth, namely 
that Clément is not really a radical and that Jacqueline 
has been trying to make him over according to her own 
ideas. As the curtain falls, Jacqueline sees her mistake, 
and Clément is convinced that he is being loved for what 
he is and not for what he might be. 

The dialogue abounds in slang and Americanisms, and 
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these, together with the barbs that pass back and forth 
between members of the various social groups, help to 
produce a delicate satire that runs throughout most of the 
play. Duvernois is not bitter, and one is conscious of a 
sympathetic touch in his depiction of human frailties. 

Lines of the text are numbered. Pages 127-177 contain 
the vocabulary; exercises take up pages 113-126. A preface 
and an introduction covering the life and works of Duver- 
nois complete the text. Geographical terms, historical 
references, and other forms of specialized vocabulary, in- 
cluding much of the slang, are clearly explained in footnotes 
as they occur. Other difficult items are found in the end 
vocabulary, which contains all words not otherwise ex- 
plained except certain common items which the editor notes 
in his preface. 

There are 10 groups of exercises, each divided into three 
parts: questions to be answered in French; idioms to be 
translated; and sentences to be translated into French. 

This text is highly suitable for the intermediate college 
course. 

V. J. GINGERICH 

Sault Branch, Michigan Tech 


ANDREW Louis: German Grammar: an Ap- 
proach to Reading. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1954 pp. vili+329+voc. Ixxvii. 
Price $3.60. 


This new streamlined elementary German grammar 
has many advantages which can best be appreciated by ac- 
tual use. The text is designed to achieve the reading ob- 
jective in the shortest possible time and grammatical 
elements not absolutely essential to early reading are rele- 
gated toward the end of the book. This grammar has been 
used at this campus during the past year and the author’s 
aims and objectives have been fully achieved in the class- 
room. Most of the grammatical explanations are clear, 
concise and thorough with numerous examples to illustrate 
the particular points of grammar stressed in each lesson, 
and even those students with a limited knowledge of formal 
English grammar encounter little difficulty with the Ger- 
man. For instance, the subjunctive is especially well ex- 
plained with many parallel examples in English and Ger- 
man, and the confusion arising between English “would” 
and “should” is thoroughly clarified. 

Some of the author’s innovations are particularly note- 
worthy. For example, to avoid confusion arising from the 
use of the English progressive form, the German verb 
“sein” is withheld until Lesson V. By that time it can be 
assumed that most students will have mastered the Ger- 
man verb forms, and the possibilities of such grammatical 
errors as “er ist singen” are reduced to a minimum. By this 
omission the author has thus effectively prevented a com- 
mon error. The author’s innovations in grammatical ter- 
minology very often tend to simplify the grammar and in 
many respects are preferable to those used in conventional 
texts. For instance, the terms “normal” and “inverted” 
with reference to German word order are completely 
avoided, and the term “word order of the main clause” is 
used instead. The students are taught from the very begin- 
ning that it is just as normal for the subject to follow the 
verb as it is to precede the verb, and the reasons for in- 
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version are then thoroughly explained. 

The strong verbs are discussed in the course of six lessons 
and are presented according to the “Ablautsreihen.” 
This method of presentation :s especially helpful to those 
students who find it easier to learn if theyare able toclassify. 
Many scholars maintain that most students will probably 
learn the principal parts of each individual verb in any 
case. However, if the strong verbs are presented according 
to class and the linguistic rules governing the vowel changes 
are thoroughly explained, the students are then able to 
determine the principal parts of a large number of German 
strong verbs even though they may not be familiar with 
the definitions of those verbs. 

The oral and written exercises throughout the text are 
especially well chosen. Each sentence illustrates one or 
more specific points of grammar discussed within that 
particular chapter, and in this way the students are given 
an opportunity to get practical experience through actual 
usage. On the whole, the material is well arranged in this 
text with perhaps one exception. The adjective declensions 
are not discussed until Lessons XXI and XXII and very 
often studes*s will begin to question adjectival endings 
before this pint. 

The ac’.ve vocabulary of 712 words is taken from 
German Freguency Word Book, New York, 1928, as com- 
piled by B. Q. Morgan from Kaeding’s Haufigkeitsworter- 
buch der deutschen Sprache. It is especially well chosen for 
early reading and is by no means too extensive to be ab- 
sorbed in the course of one semester. The well-edited, 
simplified version of Kleider machen Leute is especially 
well chosen for beginning students. It is humorous enough 
to be interesting, and yet it is not of the type of humor so 
often found in elementary texts. 

Leo T. RICHTER 

University of California 

Davis 


NaATAN, ALEX, Neues Deutschland, Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1955. 151 pp. 


The author of this reader, who is Senior History Master 
of King’s School in Worcester, England, has designed this 
book for students of advanced German (the sixth form and 
beyond, according to British standards). It is an indisput- 
able fact that a vigorous, new Germany has arisen from 
the ashes, phoenix-like, to take an increasingly important 
place among the world’s democracies. Neues Deutschland 
is an attempt to acquaint the student with this phenomenon. 
In eighteen fact-filled chapters, Mr. Natan discusses the 
geographical, ethnic, and political features of the new 
Federal Republic, the framing of a new, though temporary 
constitution, the preamble of which predicates the eventual 
unification of the Reich, and the current status of the Law, 
the Press, and Trades Unions. An account of Germany’s 
remarkable economic recovery is given, and the contingent 
problems relating to the reconstruction of efficient systems 
of transportation, by rail, road and water. On the academic 
and cultural side, the author devotes space to the educa- 
tional systems as such, both on the school and university 
level. Attention is particularly focused on the presentation 
of Germany’s accomplishments in the field of literature, 
theater and music, radio and television broadcasting, the 


cinema, and the arts of sculpture and painting. The last 
two chapters are devoted to the various youth movements 
and sports. 

As may be imagined, the author found information much 
less readily available and less reliable in East Germany 
than in Western Germany, and for this reason has not 
included East Germany in his study except where it was 
essential to the argument to do so. 

On the whole, Mr. Natan’s survey is unbiased, though 
not altogether sine ira et studio. The old Latin prover) 
audiatur et allera pars might apply to the following 
“Thomas Mann... schrieb in seinem Zeitroman (Dr 
Faustus) das unheimlich iiberzeugende Epos vom Zwie- 
spalt der deutschen Seele in allen Hoéhenfahrten und 
Hdllenstiirzen.” (For a different evaluation, one might 
refer to the excellent study by Hans Egon Holthusen 
Die Welt ohne Transzendenz.) But this, like certain other 
statements to which exception might be taken, is, after al! 
a subjective judgment which does not reflect in any way on 
the quality of the wealth of informative material which 
distinguishes this book, and from which advanced students 
of German should profit richly. I should like to add that 
Mr. Natan handles his material systematically, but with- 
out over-simplification. There are no illustrations, presum- 
ably because adequate illustrative material would have 
contributed substantially to the cost of the book. 

Certain grammatical and stylistic infelicities may be 
cited. They might be corrected as follows (the corrections 
are given in italics): 

p. 33 “Alle Wahler besitzen das gleiche Stimmrecht, 
das ohne Namensangabe in gelieimer Wail aus- 
geiibt wird.” 

p. 35 “Zm Unterschied zum Reichspriasidenten” 

p. 42 “Parteien, die auf der Bundesebene in der Oppo- 

sition sind” 

p. 93 “Jn die héhere Schule aufgenommen”’ 

p. 95 “eine praktische Ausbildung von zwei Jahreo 

durchmachen” 

p. 109 “Als sich die Wasser der deutschen Siniflu” 

p. 128 “wenn man sich in Erinnerung ruft” 


There are also some typographical errors, incorrect 
hyphenations and missing or misplaced commasand periods 
pp. 34, 37, 46, 78, 81, 93, 98, 110, 112, 113, 117, 121, 12’, 
128, 133. The vocabulary is carefully and competently 
handled, though the expression “eine Auflage machen” is 
hardly the German equivalent of “to impose” which is more 
correctly rendered in German by “auferlegen.” Finally, 8 
and & ought to be differentiated, in spite of the tendency 
of some contemporary printers to disregard the distinction 

Ericu G. BupbE 


Boston University 


FonTANE, THEODOR, Grete Minde, ed. Alan B. 
Robinson. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
(1955). xlii+179 pp. 

It is not exactly clear why this early Novelle of Fontan 
has been made available in the form of a textbook. Pub 
lished in 1880, it shows the author still struggling wit 
prose form, and both characterization and motivation art 
often crudely drawn. Moreover, the editor, in his extended 
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notes (33 pages), deems it necessary to give the reader a 
sort of running commentary of the psychological implica- 
tions instead of leaving it to the student to interpret the 
actions of the characters. On the other hand, a few stylistic 
and textual difficulties are not clarified, e.g. “Ist heute der 
dritte Tag . . .” (p. 120). 

The editor took a special trip into the zone of the East- 
ern German Republic to acquaint himself with the locality 
in which this historic Novelle takes place. The otherwise 
valuable introduction exaggerates the value of the story. 
Format and printing are good, and not a single misprint 
seems to have crept into the text. 

WERNER NEUSE 

Middlebury College 


Racusa, Oca, Jtalian Verbs Regular and Ir- 
regular with a Self-pronouncing Key and a 
Special Guide for the Identification of Irregular 
Verbs. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1955. pp. 
96. $1.50. 


Professor Ragusa of Columbia University has offered to 
students of Italian, especially those who are anxious to 
acquire early facility in reading, a very useful manual 
which should go far to help in overcoming the challenges of 
the Italian verb system. Like the authors of many earlier 
verb manuals, some of which have withstood the tests of 
time,' Dr. Ragusa has attempted “to bring some order into 
the complicated theory of Italian verbs, to classify the ir- 
regularities, and to provide memory aids to the student.” 
She courageously asserts in her preface that her manual 
“offers in compact, easily available form all there is to be 
known on Italian verbs, including theoretical considerations 
and a simple system of cross-references.” 

An introductory section entitled “Notes on Pronuncia- 
tion” deals summarily with questions of vowel quality and 
stress. Throughout the book, all verbs whose stress falls 
either on the final syllable or on the antepenult are marked 
with an accent (grave accent for open, acute accent for 
closed e and 0). The vowels a, 7, and « are marked with an 
acute accent when they occur in stressed antepenults. 
This system of accentuation, while helpful for pronuncia- 
tion, tends to confuse the beginning student who may find 
it difficult to differentiate between the unwritten tonic ac- 
cent and the written accent (ex: poté and potérono, p. 37). 
Perhaps the practice of placing a dot or inverted comma 
beneath the tonic vowel and reserving accents only for the 
written accent would make for less confusion. 

A section on terminology presents a succinct discussion 
of some of the verb concepts which trouble so many of our 
language students today. Matters pertaining to voice, 
Conjugation, mood, infinitive, participle, and gerund are 
clearly and concisely treated. The discussion of the sub- 
junctive, somewhat oversimplified, could have touched on 
other very common uses (e.g., after certain conjunctions). 

The general statements on the three conjugations, on 
tense formation and on general rules for the conjugation of 
regular and irregular verbs are very intelligently aimed to 
draw the student’s attention to regularities and patterns 
within the irregularities of the system. Regular forms which 
may be transferred from one verb to another are printed in 
bold-face type. 
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Following a section on auxiliary verbs, models are given, 
with full conjugations, for all regular verbs. Special atten- 
tion is directed to certain peculiarities of the latter (e.g., 
-care, -gare, -iare verbs). 

Irregular verbs comprise the major portion of the book 
(pp. 27-72), are given by conjugation, and are inflected 
fully. Four verbs (andare, dare, fare, and stare) are treated 
for the first conjugation. Verbs of the second conjugation 
are broken down into three major groups: 1) thirteen which 
derive from the Latin second conjugation and whose stress 
falls on the penult (ex: femere); 2) eight which derive from 
the Latin third conjugation and whose stress falls on the 
antepenult (either syncopated forms like bere, condurre, 
etc. or verbs like cuocere and scegliere); and 3) forty verbs 
which derive from the Latin third conjugation and which 
are irregular only in the past absolute and past participle 
(ex: affiggere, ardere, chiedere, etc.). To the last mentioned 
category might be added redigere and scindere. Eight irregu- 
lar verbs of the third conjugation represent those which have 
irregular past participles (aprire, dire), changes in root 
vowel (uscire), and tense irregularities (salire, udire, morire, 
venire). To the verbs given might be added the empire, 
compire type. The section on the third conjugation con- 
cludes with a brief list of verbs which are regular but which 
also have alternate irregular forms (one of which, offrire, 
might have been likened to aprire without being treated 
separately). To these might be added costruire, and verbs 
which have alternate irregular past participles like esaurire 
(esausto) (with varying meaning), and tras parire (trasparso). 

Following the presentation of irregular verbs, Dr. 
Ragusa gives brief sections, with model verbs fully conju- 
gated, on reflexive and reciprocal verbs and passive verbs. 
Impersonal verbs are quite thoroughly discussed (p. 81) 
under four major categories, and eleven defective verbs are 
listed. 

The index of irregular verbs which follows gives 471 
verbs including those conjugated previously. For each ir- 
regular verb which is not conjugated, reference is made to 
a model verb. Special auxiliary verb usages are indicated 
where necessary. While this list of irregular verbs should 
be very convenient to the student, greater simplicity and 
more easy reference might have been achieved by the re- 
duction of model verbs within the second conjugation. For 
example, could not the model verbs ergere, fingere, giungere, 
piangere, porgere, volgere, etc. have been combined under 
one model verb having an irregular past participle in -to 
and past absolute in -si, -se, and -sero in the first and third 
persons singular and third person plural? Likewise, could 

not ardere, chiudere, emergere, invadere, persuadere, ridere, 
rodere, etc. have been combined under one model verb 
having an irregular past participle in -so and past absolute 
as above? Also, if verbs like ridare and sottostare are modeled 
on dare and stare, should not reference be made to their 
regular imperfect subjunctive ridassi and sottostassi? 


1 For some earlier and contemporary verb manuals of 
interest, see Bertini, Emma, Italian Verbs Simplified. 
Firenze, Le Monnier, 1931; Manuale dei verbi regolari e 
irregolari della lingua italiana. Milano, Sonzogno, s.d. 
[Biblioteca del Popolo—Vol. 438]; and the very recent Elia, 
Pietro, I verbi italianai ad uso degli stranieri. Milano, 
Mondadori, 1955. 
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The unique feature of the book is the very helpful guide 
for the identification of irregular verbs whose root varies 
from that of the infinitive (ex: esc- uscire), verbs which, 
therefore, could not always be identified by the use of a 
dictionary. This list should be of immeasurable help to the 
student who is interested especially in gaining a reading 
knowledge of Italian and who is from the first discouraged 
by his inability to find the meaning of words which he en- 
counters as words and not as verb forms. 193 roots are 
listed representing 49 common irregular verbs. 

The book is almost entirely free from errors. One might 
question piacci for piaci (p. 36), and cuociamo, cuociate for 
cociamo, cociate (p. 50). 

Professor Ragusa has succeeded in putting together a 
very useful book which treats most of the major problems 
which confront the student of the Italian verb. She has 
painstakingly compiled a large amount of information and 
has given most of the variants and archaic forms for the 
benefit of the reader of older literary texts (though, curi- 
ously, mention of the archaic but common -va for the first 
person singular of the imperfect does not seem to be made 
except for avere). The manual is attractive in its format and 
the arrangement of material makes for quick and easy con- 
sultation. Students of Italian will undoubtedly find this 
book a helpful companion to more comprehensive texts on 
Italian grammar. 

HERBERT H. GOLDEN 

Boston University 


Mapes, ERwWIN K. AND WEBBER, RuTH HOUSE, 
Brief Course in Spanish. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1955, pp. viii+419. Illustrated. 
$4.00. 


The authors acknowledge their heavy debt to Shorter 
Spanish Grammar, by R. E. House E. K. Mapes, and 
Ruth House (1941) and remind that Professors Mapes and 
Ruth House Webber have taught it in numerous courses. 
They indicate ‘‘what features of the earlier text’? were 
used in the new one on the basis of their own and others’ 
experience in teaching it. These features include “essen- 
tially, the topical arrangement, the general order in which 
grammatical material is presented, the exclusion of all but 
the most frequent words and constructions, and abundant 
and varied reference material.” 

The innovations in this grammar are in the field of the 
reading materials and “extensive exercises on pronuncia- 
tion, an alphabetical summary of Spanish sounds, and the 


early presentation of the most common irregular verbs.” 

This book contains, then, an introduction on pronuncia- 
tion, thirty-two lessons (each of which includes a reading 
selection, vocabulary and idiom and word combinations, 
grammar explanations and a group of exercises), six review 
sections, verb and connecting preposition appendices, 
vocabularies, index, maps and twenty-one well-captioned 
illustrations. 

The readings are concerned with student activities in 
and out of class and materials on Spain and Spanish 
America. The following titles will give a more definite idea 
of these: Felipe lee y escribe (Lesson 1), En el cine (VIII, 
Cémo se vive en Madrid (X), Los romanos en Espaia 
(XXIV), La Alhambra (XXV), Una corrida de toro 
(XXVI)j (which, by the way, ends as follows “Ha empezadc 
la corrida”), Lima (XXVII), Buenos Aires (XXVIII), La 
conquista de Chile (X XIX), Bolivar y San Martin (XXX 

The vocabularies of some lessons are quite long. For 
example, several lessons contain thirty or more word en- 
tries each and from five to ten additional items under the 
heading “Idioms and Word Combinations.” They are 
however, words and idioms of high frequency except for 
the inclusion in the word combinations of such things as 
Cerro de Santa Lucia, Crisi6bal Colén, Palacio de Bellas 
Artes, El Castillo del Morro. 

Grammar is introduced gradually at first and always 
concisely and with practical model sentences. The first 
lesson, for example, includes the traditional beginning 
grammar items: gender of nouns, the definite article, the 
indefinite article, interrogation. In lesson two the plural 
nouns and the plural of the definite article are given. Lesson 
three introduces the present indicative tense of -ar verbs 
comparison with English verb forms, use and omission 0! 
subject personal pronouns, forms of address. The impet- 
fect indicative tense is introduced in lesson eleven, the pret- 
erit in twelve, etc. Lessons XVII-XXII concern the sub 
junctive. 

The first part of the exercise section of each lesson is: 
group of questions and the fourth (and last) part coz: 
prises English sentences to be put into Spanish. Twenty- 
one lessons contain between twenty and thirty such sen 
tences each and ten lessons have from thirty-five to fort) 
Exercises two and three of each lesson are on identifying 
verb forms, completion, multiple choice and the like. 

The book seems to be remarkably free of typographic! 
errors. 

TERRELL Louise TAtv¥ 

University of Chattanooga 


I am convinced that no one can ever thoroughly understand and sympathize with 
the culture of a foreign nation unless he knows the language. .. . Much of our theory 
which minimizes foreign languages is based upon an outworn psychology. 

—JoHN BaRTKY 








